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PREFACE 
ONCERNING one so much written about as Wood- 


row Wilson there is not a great deal that is new to be 
said—yet. Even one who knew him intimately for forty 
years, as did this writer, is between two perils, trivial recol- 
lections of constant intercourse, or a bookish analysis, or 
attempted analysis of his mind and acts. 

Ray Stannard Baker, the official biographer; Colonel E. 
M. House, the political confidant; William Allen White, 
the unfavorable critic; Joseph Tumulty, the devoted friend 
and secretary; Dr. William E. Dodd, the learned historian; 
Mrs. Edith Reid, to whom he wrote long letters, with whom 
he spent many hours of companionship in which he bared the 
heart and spirit of a singularly humble beloved egoist; ‘‘Ike”’ 
Hoover, whose illiterate reminiscences have been edited by a 
ghost writer, reminiscences in which there is some innocent 
misrepresentation; the charm of Mrs. Peck’s, or Mrs. Hurl- 
burt’s book; the scattered memorabilia of relatives, and so 
on almost ad infinitum—from none of them does the real 
Woodrow Wilson emerge. Woodrow Wilson had no Bos- 
well, perhaps none ever had except Samuel Johnson. 

We who thought we knew him most intimately, realize 
as we read the many books and articles about him that there 
was a penumbra around him—though he once said that the 
minds of his ancestors were without penumbra—he was more 
complex than his forebears. What he himself said of Lin- 
coln applies to himself: “I have read many biographies of 
Lincoln; I have sought out with the greatest interest the 
many intimate stories that are told of him, the narratives 
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of nearby friends, the sketches at close quarters, in which 
those who had the privilege of being associated with him 
have tried to depict for us the very man himself ‘in his habit 
as he lived’; but I have nowhere found a real intimate of 
Lincoln’s. I nowhere get the impression in any narrative 
or reminiscence that the writer had in fact penetrated to the 
heart of his mystery, or that any man could penetrate to 
the heart of it. That brooding spirit had no real familiars. 
I get the impression that it never spoke out in complete self- 
revelation and that it could not reveal itself completely to 
anyone.” 

Perhaps no greatly many-sided man can. The mature 
Wilson talked and wrote of himself much more than the 
mature Lincoln talked and wrote of himself, but much that 
Wilson said was self-contradictory. Some of it has misled 
even so faithful a narrator as Baker. For instance, Baker is 
much impressed by what Wilson said of ‘secondary suc- 
cesses,’ of being “‘tired of a talking profession,” of his eager 
interest in politics, and concludes that through all the years 
Wilson was itching to get into practical politics. But if there 
is anything of which some of us who knew him intimately, 
saw him almost daily in the 1890’s on down to about 1909, 
are convinced, it is that this is a misrepresentation. We think 
we know from his daily pursuits, from his conversations, 
that he had quite relinquished his youthful political ambi- 
tions, and was dedicated to literature and to his executive 
duties as President of Princeton University. This writer is 
particularly sure of that, for Wilson twice commissioned him 
to act as his spokesman and do his best to call off the political 
promoters, saying once, in effect: ‘“This linking of my name 
with political office is doing no good to either Princeton or 
me.’ This writer thinks he knows that if Wilson could have 
succeeded in his Princeton projects, he would have lived his 
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life to the end as active head of the college or President 
Emeritus. 

It may be that a hundred years hence, some one with 
genius of insight, with all the writings of Wilson and about 
Wilson before him, may possibly give the world a portrait 
of the real Woodrow Wilson. Though nobody has yet given 
the world a full and convincingly true George Washington, 
and more than fifty years after Lincoln’s death there appear 
such divergent books about him as those by Beveridge, Sand- 
burg, Masters. Wilson was much more mercurial than 
Washington. He was not so mystical as Lincoln, but equally 
sui generis. It may be that the heart of the mystery of a very 
great man (great in himself, not only in his deeds) may 
never be plucked out completely. 

One fancies it not so difficult to make a book correspond 
to the realities of a Grover Cleveland, of a Franklin Roose- 
velt. Their lights and shadows of personality are not so 
confusing as those of a Lincoln, or a Wilson. 

Meanwhile ‘‘slants” on Wilson may be given. Such is 
the attempt in this little pamphlet, rewritten lectures de- 
livered at the Rice Institute in Houston, Texas. 

STOCKTON AXSON. 
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WOODROW WILSON AS MAN OF 
LETTERS* 


I 
HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


| eae and environment blended into unity in 
Woodrow Wilson’s early career. Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism was both his heredity and his environment, and there 
was little to modify the biological or ethical trend in him. 
Ellen Axson, whom he married, did not change him. She 
also was derived from the loins of a long line of Presbyterian 
ancestry. He and she were mutually effective in widening 
each the other’s mental horizons. She mollified some of his 
asperities. Mrs. Reid remarks, not altogether convincingly, 
that Wilson understood only one sort of woman, the sort 
his mother was. He may have understood no other sort, 
but of some whom he liked cordially it scarcely may be said, 
as Mrs. Reid says of Ellen Axson, that she ‘might have 
been his mother’s daughter.’’ Like her mother-in-law, Ellen 
Axson was gentle, retiring; like her mother-in-law, Ellen 
had a relentless will, especially manifest when she was set 
upon checking in “Woodrow” some rash impulse. He re- 


1Three public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on February 18, 25, 
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marked frequently that women are more logical than men. 
Ellen Axson’s logic was closer than his. 

For his early ancestry I must rely much on printed books, 
especially the biography by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, whose 
research in sources inaccessible to me has had rewarding 
results. 

The names ‘‘Woodrow” and ‘‘Wilson”’ imply the origins, 
Scottish and Scotch-Irish. To the end he was proud of both 
blood streams. It is amusing to observe how often in his 
published works he steps from the highway of his narrative 
to observe that some notable of the past had in him Scottish 
blood or was of North-of-Ireland stock. 

Together in Glasgow he and I were watching some lad- 
dies, neat in their kilties, docile toward their starched nurse- 
maids, and I wondered what the little hill billies of north 
Georgia would do to them. Prompt was his response: “Your 
Georgia roughnecks would get the breath knocked out of 
them, for these little lads are Scotch.” 

As President of the United States he italicized the doc- 
trine that there could be no such animal as a hyphenated 
American, that the hyphen dropped “of its own weight”’ 
when the individual elected himself a United States citizen. 
In an address to the cadets of West Point, he said: ‘‘Amer- 
icanism consists in utterly believing in the principles of 
America and putting them first as above anything that 
might by any chance come in competition with them.” But 
there was sympathy with the sentimental loyalty of people 
to the lands of their origin. However, it must be sentiment 
only, not partitioned allegiance. 

He himself was a somewhat new American. None of his 
ancestors arrived until this republic had been established. 
He could not have qualified for membership in a Revolu- 
tionary or Colonial society. 
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The first to step ashore on American soil was James Wil- 
son from North Ireland, who married a fellow voyager, 
Ann Adams, a stern woman who died unforgiving a daughter 
who had married without parental permission, muttering, 
it is reported, among her last words: ‘Oh, the iron gates of 
death.” In the unrelenting Woodrow Wilson of latter days 
one seems to catch an echo of this quality. He broke with 
some close friends, would say: ‘‘The door is closed,’’ seemed 
almost to forget the old bonds. But one sensed in him a 
cicatrized scar, though he would not speak of it, for he was 
proud as Lucifer, grim as the Spartan with the hidden wolf 
in his bosom gnawing out his vitals. 

James, the grandfather, printer by trade, newspaper man 
in Philadelphia, later in Ohio, uncompromisingly opposed 
to Andrew Jackson, disciple of Jefferson, was a bonnie 
fighter, who poured molten wrath and Irish wit upon polit- 
ical adversaries and journalistic competitors. The political 
and judicial strain was in him, for we are told he became a 
member of the Ohio legislature and an Associate Judge of 
Common Pleas. Besides, he was an incorporator of the rail- 
way which built the first railroad bridge across the Ohio 
River. An active man of business in real estate and banking, 
Judge Wilson was distinguished in his community, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Ten children were born to James and Ann, seven sons and 
three daughters. The youngest of the children was Joseph 
Ruggles, who became the father of Woodrow Wilson. 

Three of the-children were triplets, and to the end of his 
life Joseph Ruggles believed that one of these went a-wooing 
his brother’s fiancée, on off nights, the young lady not 
suspecting the clownish joke, so strong was the resemblance 
between the two brothers. The Wilsons originated in Scot- 
land but tarried in Ireland long enough to acquire some 
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Hibernian rogueries. Joseph Ruggles, Dr. Wilson as I and 
all who knew him, not of the blood, called him, had a deal 
of Irish whimsey, as will appear later. 

The Woodrows, perhaps a grade higher in the social 
scale than the Wilsons, were of Covenanter stock in Scot- 
land, a distinguished family, records of which reach back 
into the seventeenth century, legends yet further back. 
Among the notables was Professor James Wodrow (so the 
name was spelled) of Glasgow University, and his son 
Robert, who wrote a famous book, The Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland. To the clan the unorthodox Robert 
Burns paid disrespectful respect (in ‘““The Twa Herds’) : 


Auld Wodrow lang has hatch’d mischief, 
We thought aye death wad bring relief, 
But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him; 


a rather obvious reference to a son of Robert. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in Random Memories, writes 
he ‘‘dug in Wodrow manuscripts”’; it is a fair guess that he 
refers to Robert, who was a prolific writer. 

The stern Covenanter mingled in Woodrow Wilson’s 
heritage with the scrapping humorous Irish. ‘““The Covenant 
of the League of Nations’’; the phrasing is no accident. On 
his last fateful speaking tour President Wilson referred to 
his lineage, adding grimly: “‘Well, Iam a Covenanter.”’ 

Several generations after James and Robert there was 
born Thomas Wodrow, who also became a Presbyterian 
minister, who married a lass of Highland descent, Marian 
Williamson, and became the maternal grandfather of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

It was the Reverend Thomas who altered the spelling to 
“Woodrow” as more consonant with English usage, for he, 
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said to be the first of the clan in five hundred years to move 
across the border southward, became the revered pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Carlisle, England, where 
he was beloved for his preaching, character, and learning. 

Twice the grandson, Woodrow Wilson, attended service 
in the Carlisle church: once in the 1890’s when he, an un- 
known bicycle tourist, was eyed sharply by a vigilant usher, 
unaccustomed to bicycle togs in church, and was grudgingly 
shown a seat in an obscure corner of a rear pew; secondly, 
on the last Sunday of 1918, when he, regarded as the fore- 
most man of the world, was received, with his wife and 
entourage, and spoke reverently, seemingly reluctantly, 
from his grandfather’s pulpit. Though President of the 
United States and world leader, his religion, knit into his 
fibre, was humble and he questioned the propriety of a lay- 
man, he, speaking from the desk where the man of God, 
licensed and ordained, had preached all the years before. 

The reverence of Woodrow Wilson was an inherent and 
abiding trait. When as President of Princeton he was occa- 
sionally under compulsion to preach in the college chapel or 
deliver a baccalaureate sermon in Alexander Hall, he was 
uneasy. He who could speak with so much confidence on 
secular or semi-secular occasions, was almost difident when 
he assumed the ministerial role. Emphatically he declared 
himself no preacher, when suddenly summoned to the uni- 
versity chapel because the minister of the occasion was un- 
able to keep his appointment; after service, a fellow member 
of the faculty left the chapel declaring his preference for 
“no preacher.” 

I recall my amusement when I discovered his second wife 
and one of his daughters gravely considering whether they 
dared repeat to him the joke about the old Virginia cook 
who, directed to serve dinner at a certain hour, and being 
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confused (like some of the rest of us) by daylight saving 
time, asked petulantly: ‘Is that ’cordin’ to Wilson time or 
Christ’s time ?”” 

He was shocked when he found that a member of his 
own household credited the legend of repartee between him- 
self and President Butler of Columbia. The story ran that 
in an after-dinner speech, Dr. Butler had jocosely referred 
to Princeton as a sleepy place, that President Wilson, with 
submerged reference to the large Jewish quota of students 
at Columbia, had retorted that President Butler must keep 
awake, for ‘the that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber 
nor sleep.” ‘“The idea of my trifling with so tender a passage 
from Scripture!” exclaimed Mr. Wilson. 

A digression. Returning to Reverend Thomas Woodrow. 
He and his wife Marian had eight children, one of whom 
was Janet, usually called Jessie, who later married Joseph 
Ruggles Wilson and became the mother of Woodrow; one 
was James, who became an eminent scholar, a power and a 
disturbance in the Southern Presbyterian Church; a third 
was Marian, who wedded Mr. James Bones, originally of 
Augusta, Georgia, later a merchant in Rome, Georgia, and 
an elder in the church of the Reverend Dr. Axson, whose 
daughter Woodrow Wilson was to marry. 

After fifteen years as a most successful pastor of the 
church at Carlisle, Dr. Thomas Woodrow decided to mi- 
grate to America, land of promise. The voyage was excep- 
tionally tempestuous. It is said that the sailing vessel was 
in sight of Newfoundland when adverse winds swept it back 
across the Atlantic until the shores of Ireland were sighted. 

An almost incredible story was recited to me by Wood- 
row Wilson, who did not invent yarns, to the effect that 
little Jessie, his predestined mother, then a child of nine, 
was swept overboard by a mammoth wave but with Scottish 
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pluck caught a rope, held on until rescued. Mr. Baker states 
that the shock of the voyage begot in her such a horror of 
the sea that later she dissuaded her boy Tommy (the Wood- 
row of history) from following his heart’s desire of seeking 
an appointment to Annapolis; but it is doubtful that he 
could have passed the physical examination, for he had 
broken in health about the time that he would have been an 
applicant. 

From childhood he had a passion for the sea, studied and 


* modeled sailing craft, though he never smelled salt water 


until he was a college boy. 

The lure of the sea never left him, its perils never dis- 
mayed him. He and I crossed the Atlantic to and fro, had 
two marine accidents, one a major disaster. The ship 
climbed an iceberg in a fog, slid off, battered, broken, rolled 
on her side, and probably most people aboard expected to 
go to the bottom, but he took it laughingly, as if that was 
what ships were expected to do, skid up icebergs and somer- 
sault back into the water. 

I crossed with him a third time, after the Versailles 


Treaty, a leisurely voyage, when he, done in by incessant 


battling and by influenza, recuperated joyously and probably 
postponed some weeks the crash which slowly killed him. 

The Reverend Thomas Woodrow was preaching at 
Poughkeepsie when his wife died, perhaps from the strain 
of the dreadful voyage. Dr. Woodrow moved with his chil- 
dren and an aunt to Brookville, Canada, but the climate was 
too rigorous, and he soon accepted a call to the First Presby- 
terian Church at Chillicothe, Ohio, preached there twelve 
years, removed to Columbus, where he died at an advanced 
age. It was at Chillicothe that the children grew up, and ap- 
parently that was “home.” As a boy I used to hear much of 
Chillicothe from the Bones girls. 
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The Wilsons were living at Steubenville, also in Ohio. 
When young Joseph Ruggles was prepared, he went to 
Jefferson College (afterwards Washington and Jefferson) 
in Western Pennsylvania. After graduation, at the head of 
his class, he taught school awhile, then, deciding to become 
a preacher, he went to the Theological Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, then to divinity school at Princeton. 

Here, as custom was (and still is, for all I know), he was 
permitted to do graduate work in the college (there is no 
organic connection between Princeton College and Prince- 
ton Seminary; it is merely their location in the same village 
that has given Princeton College a reputation for Calvinism, 
though, of course, most of its presidents, all down to Wood- 
row Wilson, have been Presbyterian ministers). 

Young Joseph Wilson, with a flair for science, had the 
distinguished privilege of studying physics under the 
eminent Joseph Henry. Dr. Henry, subsequently the first 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, was 
doing original research work in electro-magnetism; his ap- 
paratus is still a treasured exhibit in the Princeton museum, 
and there was a tradition, false or founded, that the first 
“message” ever transmitted by wire was across the Princeton 
campus. 

It was not really a message. Professor Henry, according 
to Princeton legend, which may be fact, merely strung a wire 
between his home and the house of a colleague, rigged up 
some kind of transmitter and receiver, sent a spark or click 
along the wire. Either he did not realize or was indifferent 
to the commercial possibilities of the device, for it was pure 
science which interested him. The more practical Morse 
enlarged the plan, invented a code, and if the old story is 
true flashed from Washington to Baltimore the melodra- 
matic signal which being interpreted meant, ‘‘What hath God 
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wrought!’ But God had wrought the miracle, through 
Henry or others, sometime before Morse and his associates 
staged their “‘theatre,”’ and put science to earning dividends. 

Professor Henry seems to have taken a fancy to the hand- 
some young theologue with his real talent for science and 
his gift of gab. In his latter years, when I was much with Dr. 
Wilson, he talked incessantly of Dr. Henry, of things 
learned from him, of comradeship in the crude laboratory. 

The Princeton days ended. Joseph Ruggles Wilson de- 
cided to teach awhile again, this time in his home town, 
Steubenville, at the Male Academy. Now, in Steubenville 
there was also a Female Academy (so they called it) and 
thither went Jessie Woodrow to complete her formal educa- 
tion. She was demure, of serious mind, but with a sense of 
humor, and she giggled the first time she saw Joseph Ruggles 
Wilson, for though he was usefully occupied raking his 
father’s garden, he was wearing gloves. 

William Allen White, in his biography of Woodrow Wil- 
son, quotes at some length an estimate of the Doctor Wilson 
of later years by an elderly citizen of Columbia, South Car- 
olina, a character sketch which mingles admiration with 
criticism, wherein the old gentleman told Mr. White that 
Dr. Wilson “‘was, I should say, a vain man.” He was not 
vain when I knew him so many years later, but he was a 
great personality, and he knew it, “‘had de ways,” as an old 
negro in Columbia told Mr. White. He was good to look 
at in his old age, must have been stunning in his youth, when 
Jessie Woodrow first saw him, and, likely enough, he was 
aware of his looks. So, as the “‘beautician” had not arrived 
in those early days, not even the manicurist—at least in 
Steubenville—it was natural enough that a young man of parts 
should purchase gloves, and wear them during the rough 
work of gardening. He had brains too, and, even as the 
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Columbian said, the bearing of an Irish gentleman—and it 
is often said that no gentleman of any land can quite com- 
pare with a perfect Irish gentleman. 


Barney McGee, you're the pick of gentility, 
Nothing can faze you, you’ve such a facility; 


so wrote Richard Hovey of one who mingled vagabondage 
with the perfect gentility of Sheridan’s young Captain Ab- 
solute. There was no vagabondage in Joseph Wilson, but 
doubtless plenty of blarney (before he grew old) and he un- 
consciously modeled himself on those fascinating eighteenth 
century young gallants of fact and fiction. 

Moreover, he quickly and sincerely fell deeply in love 
with Jessie Woodrow. She was more profoundly religious 
than he; he was genuinely religious all his life, but more 
ready than she, with all those stern Covenanter ancestors, to 
leave things with God and not be all the while pulling up his 
soul by the roots to see if some canker of sin or skepticism 
were beginning a cancerous attack. Long after her death he 
told me one day how he quelled some soul-misgiving in her 
by robustly bidding her to trust God and leave off worrying. 

It is no wonder that Jessie Woodrow yielded quickly to 
his wooing, with its Irish ardor and its guilelessness. So they 
were married in due time by the bride’s father in Chillicothe. 

Young Professor Wilson found a wider field as teacher of 
natural science in Hampden-Sidney College in Virginia, 
where, by the way, he once felled an impertinent student with 
a fist propelled by an arm like a piston rod. 

I am glad I never encountered that mighty fist, though in 
later years I often met his smashing wit. For example, in an 
evil hour I related to him a hearsay story about a span of 
intelligent mules in Georgia. For years after I had repercus- 
sions from that yarn, which I admit was a tall one, and not 
of my inventing. Repeatedly when I would begin an anec- 
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dote the Doctor would halt me: “Stop! Is there a Georgia 
mule in this story ?”’ 

From Hampden-Sidney the Wilsons moved to Staunton, 
Virginia, where, in the manse of the First Presbyterian 
Church, on December 28, 1856, was born their third child 
and the first of two sons, christened Thomas Woodrow Wil- 
son, in tribute to the maternal grandfather. 

The manse, a substantial, “homey,” two-story building, 
is now a place of pilgrimage because of the baby boy who 
was born in it and lived in it something less than a year. In- 
deed, though Woodrow Wilson is numbered among the 
eight “Virginia Presidents,” his sojourns in Virginia were 
brief, less than a year of babyhood, less than a year as a 
student of law at the University of Virginia, and the golf 
and automobiling on Virginia soil when he was President 
of the United States. His stays in Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, were 
longer—in Connecticut about as long. But there is a glamour 
about Virginia, ‘“‘mother of Presidents,’ and Wilson loved 
to think of himself as a Virginian. Besides, he was born 
there. One could almost wish he had been buried there, in 
Staunton. His dust seems alien in the huge sarcophagus in 
Washington, in an Episcopal cathedral—he whose rootages 
and convictions were utterly Presbyterian. 

From Staunton Dr. Wilson was called to the Augusta 
(Georgia) First Presbyterian Church, thence to the Colum- 
bia (South Carolina) Theological Seminary, thence to the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church in Wilmington 
(North Carolina), thence to the Theological Seminary in 
Clarksville (Tennessee), where, weary of teaching and 
preaching, he resigned active life, against the protests of 
his son Woodrow, who realized that his father’s still vigor- 
ous mind should be systematically occupied. 
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For about fifteen years Dr. Wilson made his headquarters 
at the home of his elder son and favorite child, with many 
sojourns in New York, which he loved dearly; and, indeed, 
the New York of the 1890’s was an adorable place, not the 
bedlam of today. 

I saw Mrs. Wilson only once, at the marriage of Wood- 
row Wilson and Ellen Axson, in the manse of the Independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church in Savannah, Georgia, the cere- 
mony performed by the bride’s grandfather and the groom’s 
father. But I have never forgotten Mrs. Wilson’s face, with 
a tinge of sadness (inevitable in the face of one who broods 
much on the mysteries of life and God) ; large luminous 
eyes, perhaps with more grey in them than there was in her 
son’s eyes. But he was in appearance a Woodrow, though 
he had his father’s odd prehensile nose, with the flexible tip 
which moved slightly when he talked. 

Mrs. Wilson died shortly after the marriage, but I came 
to know intimately the widowed father in the last dozen 
years of his life. There was unusual intellect on both sides 
of the family, but if one had known only Dr. Joseph Wilson 
he would have been at no loss to explain Woodrow Wilson’s 
genius. 

He was an extraordinary man, this Joseph Wilson. One 
evening a few months before Woodrow Wilson’s death I 
was in the library of the home in S Street, Washington, 
where the invalided President was living in retirement with 
his devoted heroic wife, when Mr. Wilson made some allu- 
sion to his long-dead father meshed with a regret that he 
had not had his father’s genius, when up spoke a member 
of the group: “Indeed, I should hope you realize how much 
greater you are than he.” Testily the invalid turned about 
and said: ‘You don’t know what you are talking about. You 
never knew my father. He was much abler than I. He played 
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his role on a more contracted stage than I, but his innate and 
acquired abilities far exceeded mine.” 

There was some truth in that, though it is difficult, im- 
possible, to make the truth apparent, for Dr. Wilson pub- 
lished nothing (his son frequently scolded him for not doing 
so), and only the genius of a Boswell could reproduce the 
impression of his massive personality and the wealth of his 
talk. One can repeat a few of his whimsicalities, but the 
flash and edge of his wisdom are dimmed by unrecorded 
time. Dr. Joseph’s scholarship exceeded his son’s in variety, 
though not in profound concentration. 

I think I never came in contact with so much knowledge in 
one leonine head; a marvelous head in mass and contour, 
covered with a thick mop of hair, not white but of the tinge 
of sea-island cotton, as one of Woodrow Wilson’s biog- 
raphers quotes me in description of it (indeed, I must once 
in a while quote from myself, having talked and written at 
length to so many biographers). Dr. Joseph retained his 
Latin and Greek, knew Hebrew, a deal of science, of course 

much theology, the elder philosophies, and more of general 
_ literature than his son, literature of an old school, including 
Swift and Samuel Johnson, both of whom he resembled, as I 
have heretofore hinted, in caustic traits of speech. 

He was a power in the Southern Presbyterian Church, for 
though northern-born he was robustly in harmony with the 
Southern cause in sympathies and prejudices. He was a 
grand smoker. Woodrow did not smoke, and Mr. Baker 
quotes Joseph Jr., the younger brother, as saying that 
Woodrow remarked that he did not need to smoke, for his 
father had done enough of that for any one family. During 
the sectional war somebody gave Dr. Joseph a contraband 
cigar, Cuba’s best. Carefully the Doctor put it away, saying 
that he would not smoke it until and if the Confederacy 
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should fail. And so he did, shutting himself up and com- 
muning with that cigar to the last burnt-out stub. If my 
memory is not playing me a trick, he shared the view of an 
uncle of my own to the effect that when Stonewall Jackson 
was killed he was convinced that Providence did not intend 
that the Confederate cause should be successful. And, by 
the way, speaking of this uncle, also a Presbyterian preacher, 
large of frame, positive of speech, it was mirth for the gods 
to see him and Dr. Wilson together. Each was a plain- 
spoken man, and perhaps for that reason they did not like 
each other. When together, however, they were comically 
polite, reminding one of two huge mastiffs, walking around 
each other in silent respect, neither venturing to “start any- 
thing,’ both aware that hostilities once begun, none could 
tell where the slaughter would end. 

Though a bit indolent, Dr. Wilson was a natural leader 
of men. He was once moderator of the Southern Presby- 
terian General Assembly, was for thirty-seven years stated 
clerk of the Assembly (his son Woodrow assisted him many 
years in writing up the minutes). In 1861 in the Assembly 
at Philadelphia, the national Presbyterian Church split on 
war issues, and the Southern Presbyterian Church was 
organized in Dr. Wilson’s ecclesiastical edifice at Augusta. 
This rift in the Presbyterian Church continues to this day 
though, of course, the original causes are dead issues. At- 
tempts have been made to unite the northern and southern 
wings, but have failed, chiefly because the southern church 
is more conservative in doctrine than the northern; “‘her- 
esies’’ are more prevalent in the northern church. 


Between the father and elder son there was rare devotion, » 


noted by all who knew either or both. Woodrow Wilson’s 
conversations were full of his father, and he frequently re- 
ferred to or quoted his father in public addresses. 
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Woodrow Wilson attended several colleges, Davidson, 
Princeton, the University of Virginia, Johns Hopkins, but 
his real tutor was his father. Few of his professional 
teachers influenced him much: President McCosh of Prince- 
ton (more by his personality than by his formal lectures in 
philosophy) ; Professor John B. Minor of the University 
of Virginia, accounted one of the ablest teachers of law 
this country has had; Professor Herbert Adams of Johns 
Hopkins, more by suggestion than by actual instruction, 
most perhaps, by giving Wilson liberty to follow his own 
chosen paths of study. 

It was the father who took the lad’s mind in custody, 
drilled him some in Latin, possibly Greek (both of which 
the son shed effectively in later years), but especially in 
English usage. Without pedantry, Dr. Joseph was a stickler 
for English forms. The second best word would never do, 
only the best. It must be chosen with care, articulated 
clearly, precisely connoted with other and cognate words in 
a sentence. One of his methods with his boy was to scrutinize 
carefully an English classic and endeavor to ferret out apter 
words and better composing than the author had accom- 
plished. A somewhat audacious exercise, but Dr. Joseph’s 
scholarship and genius for expression were equal to the en- 
deavor. That precision of thought and distinction of 
utterance so notable in President Wilson’s written addresses 
were derived chiefly from his father’s exacting, companion- 
able training. He taught his son to think clearly as well as 
express his thoughts in comely fashion. 

Mark Sullivan in the fourth volume of Our Times subtly 
analyzes the subtlety of Wilson’s literary style. Too subtle 
is Mr. Sullivan’s critical cunning. If Wilson were alive I 
doubt that he would assent to Sullivan’s dicta about the dual 
meanings in Wilson’s phrasings, the surface meaning for the 
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plain-minded, the serpentining undermeaning for the astute. 
But Mr. Sullivan exaggerates nothing when he calls Mr. 
Wilson “the master dialectician of the age.” Dr. Joseph 
Wilson’s mind was less subtle than his son’s became, but it 
was Dr. Joseph who laid in the boy’s mind the foundational 
concepts of the unequivocal power of words and word-values 
in unity and in combination. The solid base was the father’s, 
the towering superstructure was the son’s. 

When President of the United States Woodrow Wilson 
used to say that his father put him there. Often he added 
another name, that of his first wife: “But for my father and 
Ellen I should not be here.” 

She taught him appreciation of painting and poetry, for 
neither of which had his father much zest. She carefully 
criticized his writing, lovingly but boldly suggested omissions 
and addenda. A friend said only the other day, “She was a 
great critic.” 

Some one may ask, What has all this about verbal expres- 
sion to do with making a President? Much, if Wilson’s own 
words mean anything. He said to me once: ‘““The reason why 
the American people accept me is that I can put into words 
what all are thinking but cannot articulate.” 

There is a discouraging passage in F. L. Allen’s Only 
Yesterday: “He [Wilson] fell into the pit which is digged 
for every idealist. Having failed to embody his ideal in fact, 
he distorted the fact. He pictured the world to himself and 
others, not as it was, but as he wished it to be.’”? Has Mr. 
Allen never read in the Book of Proverbs, ‘“‘Where there is 
no vision, the people perish’? Or is he accepting as finality 
the whole thesis of the first part of his book, that the orgies 
of the decade 1921-1929 are the result of the loss of belief 
in everything, the abandonment to riot of a world that sees 
nothing beyond alcohol, sexuality, money-madness, pleasure- 
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madness? Is this the end of it all? Wilson failed in a great 
purpose, but are we to accept that failure as final? He had 
a vision of a world transformed. It was not a visionary’s 
vision. It was a very practical vision, of checking the greed 
of nations by the combined armed forces of the world. His 
tutelaries, his father and his wife, were commonsensical 
people. They drilled into him ideas of practicality as well 
as ideals of perfection. Neither of them had anything to do 
with his League of Nations plan. His father had been dead 
eleven years when the European War broke. His wife died 
in the month that Europe went crazy, August, 1914. He 
never knew whether she, in her exhaustion, realized that a 
war had begun. But had she been well she would have en- 
couraged him in his aspiration to give the world a formula 
quite different from that by which it had been operating to 
destruction. Had his father been living and vigorous he 
would have applauded the commonsense which underlay the 
so-called idealism of Woodrow Wilson. Yes, Wilson failed, 
because the greed of Europe, the frenzied partisanship of 
his opponents in the United States Senate were too much for 
him. But what is taking the place of his formula? It is no 
‘idealist,’ but a shrewd banker, Stuart Chase, who talks 
about the “‘myth” of “prosperity.”’ It is a myth. 

To believe in something other than “prosperity” as a 
permanency is, as old Thomas Carlyle would have said, as 
necessary as to believe in soul, and that, as he did say, is 
necessary even to save the price of salt as a preservative. 

Woodrow Wilson looked up at the stars, and they 
twinkled at him a great hope, a great purpose, something 
worth dying for, even through four and a half years of 
dying. 

We had better come back to that old, old wisdom, ‘‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 
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To quit this Jeremiad and think back into the pedestrian 
stride of this lecture. It may be that Woodrow Wilson de- 
rived his atrocious punning habit from his father. Puns are 
called cheap wit, but after all they originate in a quick 
discernment of word resemblance, and the Wilsons, father 
and son, had that to a high degree. 

Dr. Joseph never tired of repeating a pun, the worse the 
oftener. He and I rode the train together frequently be- 
tween Princeton and New York, on round trip tickets. 
Always when the conductor would come round, Dr. Joseph 
would ponderously produce his cartel and say “‘a little punch, 
please.” 

He punned on what was practically his deathbed. The son 
had become President of Princeton University and was fre- 
quently out of town. One afternoon the little girls scampered 
into my apartment and panted excitedly: ‘“Mother wants 
you at once. Grandfather is dying. Father is out of town.” 
Hastening to the sick room, I stood at the foot of the bed, 
Dr. Wilson’s daughter and daughter-in-law on either side. 
The invalid had rallied from the sinking spell. I could see 
him squinting at me, as one peers through a mist. Then in 
resonant tones he asked: ‘Who is that?” I gave him my 
name. ‘‘Why, what are you doing here?’ ‘Oh, I just 
dropped in.’ Wearily turning his massive head on the pil- 
low, he grunted: ‘‘Umph; I’m a little dropsical myself.” 

The great scholar was too Irish not to have his waggeries. 
One day he recited in detail how he had learned to speak by 
constant rehearsing, even as his son, later, had rehearsed in 
Potter's Wood back of Princeton campus. The Doctor’s 
forum had been a barn where lay an old cow ruminating. 
When the speaker would raise his voice in impassioned 
periods, the cow would slowly turn her head, look at him 
over her shoulder with round questioning eyes, heave a sigh 
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and return contentedly to her cud. As the old Doctor talked, 
it was obvious that he had forgotten his auditor and was liv- 
ing in the past. Rousing himself he turned slowly to me, and 
in deliberate tones, without a smile, he said: ‘And she was 
about as intelligent as my subsequent congregations proved 
to be.” 

His congregations were fond of him, but he had to have 
his mischievous fun with them. Indeed it is plausible that 
few of his church members ever realized how great he was. 
It is hard for a joker to make people take him altogether 
seriously, as Mark Twain discovered in travail of soul. Tom 
Reed is one of the few Washington politicians who suc- 
ceeded in making Congress understand that behind his wit 
was formidable earnestness. Proctor Knott was an able 
man, but Congress never realized it, always got ready for a 
laugh when he rose to speak. So Dr. Wilson joked so con- 
tinually on the streets of Augusta that his flock never quite 
got the depth of his thought when he stood in the pulpit on 
Sundays. One day he was climbing into his buggy, when a 
church member, possibly a deacon, noticing dust or dandruff 
on the Doctor’s coat collar, said: “‘Why, Doctor Wilson, 
your horse is better cared for than you.” ‘Yes,’ was the 
answer, “I take care of my horse, my congregation takes 
care of me.” 

These idle reminiscences are not altogether irrelevant. 
The stern Scotch purpose in Woodrow Wilson was spiced 
with Irish whim. Because he more often revealed in public 
his Scotch gravity than his Irish waggery, the public got a 
lopsided notion of him. Those who knew him intimately 
were aware that beneath his sadness, the eternal boy bubbled 
in him spasmodically almost to the end. It was a spectacle, 
that of His Excellency the President of the United States 
loping down the long White House hallway bunting his 
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youngest daughter with folded arms—‘‘chicken fighting” 
was the old Southern name for it. 

It is a just surmise that some who write about him now 
write under the spell of what they have read and heard 
said about him rather than of the authentic impression they 
took of him from direct personal contact. I was not present 
on the occasion of any of irresistible Marie Dressler’s visits 
to the White House, but I have a lively notion that she did 
not find him “cold” in personal contact any more than he 
found her without gorgeous fun when he saw her across the 
footlights or on the screen. She was infectious fun person- 
ified, and Wilson was not immune to fun. Yet Miss Dressler 
called him ‘‘cold”’ in her autobiography, written or dictated 
while she was dying, just published. 

It is a fair proposition that all really eminent democrats 
are aristocrats by instinct. It is conviction, power of con- 
science, that forces them into the struggle to help the sub- 
merged to a higher level. The ridiculous nouveaux riches, 
the pampered snobs do not understand this. They are essen- 
tially common. But a Woodrow Wilson understands it, 
descends from his fastidious heights with deliberate purpose 
to make common cause with the herd. That is what Alfred 
Tennyson understood so well when he wrote ‘‘The Palace 
of Art,” when putting behind him the refinements of the 
English rectory, the select society of Cambridge University, 
the association with the intellectuals of his age, he elected 
to become a liberal in politics, and became the representa- 
tive poet of Victorian England. Tennyson and Wilson were 
intellectual and cultural aristocrats. There is no other real 
aristocracy. 

Behind Wilson there were those grandparents, parents 
and collaterals, that environment of complete culture. 

Of his collateral ancestry the most distinguished was 
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James Woodrow, his mother’s brother. After graduation 
from Jefferson College he went to Harvard, was a pupil of 
Agassiz. This was in 1853, six years before Darwin pub- 
lished The Origin of Species, but young Woodrow, like so 
many thoughtful young men of the age, including Tennyson 
and Browning across the pond, had sensed the develop- 
mental idea, and young Woodrow went to Heidelberg to 
study, probably among the early crop of young Americans 
who found Germany the Mecca for scientific study, as Ger- 
many remained until militarism swallowed up all else. 

He also was a Presbyterian minister and became a pro- 
fessor in the Columbia Theological Seminary (after a 
teaching novitiate in Oglethorpe College, Georgia, where 
his favorite pupil was young Sidney Lanier, who has re- 
corded his indebtedness more than once to Dr. Woodrow). 

Candor was a Wilsonian-Woodrow trait, candor and 
courage. When some reactionaries learned that Dr. Wood- 
row was attempting, openly, to reconcile the Book of 
Genesis with the theory of development from single to 
multiple cells, there were mutterings which culminated, in 
1884, in the fiercest heresy trial in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

Unlike the Dayton, Tennessee, trial a generation later, 
the Woodrow trial was strictly a church affair, the state had 
nothing to do with it. At Dayton Mr. W. J. Bryan was the 
prosecutor; thirty-odd years before Dr. Woodrow had been 
the defendant. There was this semblance, that both Bryan 
and Woodrow believed strictly in the Bible. Both held that 
man’s existence was the result of a divine fiat, because the 
Bible said so. But Bryan conceded, Woodrow taught that 
nothing in the Bible inhibited belief in developmental proc- 
esses among lower organisms, a scholastic distinction. 

Dr. Woodrow was exonerated by his Presbytery but ap- 
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pealed to the General Assembly, the highest Presbyterial 
Court. 

The South buzzed with excitement. Boys and girls hotly 
disputed “monkey descent’’—as irrelevant as Mark Twain’s 
“Petition to the Queen of England.” Prejudice was potent, 
and finally there was forced out of the Columbia Theological 
Seminary one of the godliest and certainly the most learned 
member of a small group of distinguished men who had 
made the seminary a place of real learning. 

The institution was hurt more than Dr. Woodrow. Prac- 
tical as he was erudite, he continued to publish his church 
paper The Southern Presbyterian, and he wrote his favorite 
nephew, Woodrow Wilson, that he could not understand 
how anyone kept from becoming rich who went into business. 
He was a Scotsman. 

Dr. Joseph Wilson who knew more of physics than 
biology, and young Woodrow Wilson who knew little of 
either, but was a lawyer and could assess testimony, both 
sympathized strongly with Dr. Woodrow and his fight. 
Besides, it was the cause of the clan. Gentle but principled 
Mrs. Joseph Wilson was convinced that those who prose- 
cuted her brother were wicked scheming men. 

I saw Dr. Woodrow only when he visited his nephew for 
two or three days in Princeton, was impressed by the gentle- 
ness of his manner and his low even tones of voice. It was 
dificult to realize that he had been the storm center of one 
of the most acrimonious ecclesiastical debates of the era. 

Here, then, is a brief sketch of Wilsonian ancestry: pug- 
nacious James Wilson fighting without quarter pugnacious 
Andrew Jackson; Ann Wilson defiantly facing “the iron 
gates of death”; Joseph Wilson out with his shillalah of wit 
fortified with sarcasm, hitting a head when he saw it; tena- 
cious James Woodrow defending evolution until he was 
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overwhelmed by numbers, and that when belief in evolution 
was a bogey. No compromise in any of them. 

Is it strange that President Wilson declared: “There is 
not a drop of compromise in my veins’’? Or that in a mag- 
azine article which appeared four days after his inauguration 
he stated that he loved the “thrill of fighting” ? 

In sketching his ancestry I have envisioned his environ- 
ment, the home in which he was reared, the kinsmen with 
whom he came in contact. 

Of course, college environment and friends of his own age 
followed. A little must be said of these in the next chapter. 
But he was primarily a home boy. In Augusta he had his 
“gang,”’ the incidental thing about which was the games 
they played, the notable thing, the boys’ parliament which 
he organized. 

He was not much of an outdoor or sporting person. He 
played baseball at Davidson College. President Lingle says 
he played well, but Wilson himself many years later would 
laugh as he told how the captain of the team said: ‘‘Wilson, 
you would be a dandy ball player if you were not so damned 
lagy.” 

Lazy he was not, but a child’s illness (scarlet fever, I 
think) had undermined him, and relaxed his physical energy. 
He was seldom altogether robust—five major breakdowns 
and many lesser illnesses. He was a football enthusiast at 
Princeton, but not sufficiently strong to make the team, 
though he became manager of the baseball nine. 

I have said that Wilson by heredity and instinct was some- 
thing of an aristocrat. He loved the Virginia of Washing- 
ton’s time the more because of its resemblance to England, 
its stately manners, its courtly customs. 

He loved the fragrant byways, hedgerows, protected 
waterways of England. He loved the English tradition that 
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a man’s home is his castle. He loved walled gardens and 
privacy and secluded comradeship with a chosen few. 

It was surely no easy matter for him to sacrifice these 
predilections for a comradely life with the masses. But he 
did it, and that occasional self-consciousness in him was a 
badge of courage, the sign manual of one who forsook some- 
thing privately precious to assume something publicly dutiful. 

I recall his fascination for the peaceful landscape about 
Ely Cathedral in preference to cluttered Peterborough. He 
and I lounged many hours on the encompassing sward of Ely; 
then on the smooth river Cam; then in the close of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, sitting out long summer evenings. 

His early reading had been much in and about English 
statesmen and English political institutions. He loved Eng- 
lish poets, including Tennyson (though Wordsworth was his 
favorite), Tennyson so atmospherically English, Tennyson 
with his liberal-conservative politics. The Wilson who wrote 
the George Washington had in him a marked streak of con- 
servatism. Mrs. Reid makes a good point when she writes 
that Wilson impressed her more as an English statesman 
than an American politician. 

He was to come out of all that, to develop into a thorough 
American, almost in a temper to recommend war against 
England when she tampered with our mail during the earlier 
stages of the war, but I think thoroughly to understand the 
complex Wilson (assuming that a thorough understanding is 
possible at all) we must recognize in him an English bias. 

His environment was less material than intellectual and 
spiritual. A bold Scots-Irishman, with a softening touch of 
gentler England. Then an awakened Imperial American 
after the Spanish-American War; then a flaming Progres- 
sive; then a radical American, if we know what we mean, a 
champion of the masses against vested privilege; finally 
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broadening out into an Internationalist, so enamored of 
world peace that he wanted to fight for it, did fight for it. 

A complex man, many in one, but with a mingling of sim- 
plicity and profundity; of contacts and withdrawals, of love 
and that rage which Browning calls “holy.” » 


II 
THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 


N Wilmington, North Carolina, Dr. Joseph Wilson was 
preaching the gospel, faithfully performing his pastoral 
duties, but joking so incessantly on the street that some 
thought him “not spiritual,’ some who lacked John Ruskin’s 
wisdom: ‘‘Why should we wear mourning for the guests of 
God?” 

Said his young daughter-in-law: ‘I wish his critics could 
have seen him when Woodrow read to him his latest manu- 
script, could have witnessed his tears, his impulsive kiss, and 
heard him exclaim, ‘Oh, Woodrow, I wish, with that genius 
of yours, you had become a preacher.’ ”’ Like Coleridge, ac- 
cording to Charles Lamb, Woodrow, though layman, did 
preach all his life. 

When a boy, Woodrow joined the church, ‘“‘on profession 
of faith.” From then to the end no religious doubts distressed 
him. He had settled once for all a thing of importance, and 
never, Hamlet-wise, reopened closed issues. The unity and 
progress of his career was based, in part, on this early and 
final settlement of a basic principle. His inquiring mind in- 
quired not into religion. He had the faith of a docile child. 

A marked trait was his attitude toward sermons. Severely 
critical of secular discourses, he was placidly receptive of 
sermons. Few preachers had cause to be puffed up by Wil- 
son’s acceptance of their sermonic efforts, for Wilson liked 
all sermons that were sincerely rooted in the Bible. In Prince- 
ton he became a Presbyterian elder, prayed systematically. 
As his cabin mate on slow sailing nineteenth century 
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steamers I saw him nightly kneel and pray a long time, then 
climb into his upper berth, leaving me the lower; as a young 
man he was about the most considerate person I ever knew. 
His deference to the opinions of people younger than himself 
was indexed by such a phrase as ‘Don’t you think so?” after 
a statement which a more dogmatic man would have made 
categorically. 

Only in the matter of his personal religion was he a pos- 
itivist, possibly making too little allowance for the “honest 
doubt” of inquiring young souls, quoting with approval Dr. 
Jowett’s brutal rejoinder to the young Oxford student who 
was troubled about “‘finding God”: “You will have to find 

him before evensong or leave the university.” So much the 
political philosopher, Wilson was not at all the metaphysical 
philosopher. 

To one person’s questing he was deferential, his wife’s. 
Like him, she was a child of the manse, ‘“‘a professing Chris- 
tian,” in the old locution. But as she approached early mid- 
dle life she sought an intellectual basis for her religion, read 

_much in Kant, Caird, Hegel, other metaphysicians. A Prince- 

ton professor of philosophy said she understood Hegel 
better than most teachers of philosophy. I have heard her, 
with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, expound Hegel to 
him at length while he listened in attentive silence. But he 
himself needed no Hegel, read little or no metaphysics. 

So much he said resembled Emerson in high idealism and 
chastened expression that I used to think, and tell him, it was 
a pity he did not read Emerson more, but Emerson’s tran- 
scendentalism did not appeal to his practical mind. 

All this is getting ahead of the story. The boy, still called 
“Tommie,” had returned in poor health from Davidson Col- 
lege before the end of his freshman year. Davidson was an 
admirable college of the old curriculum, Greek, Latin, math- 
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ematics, the only college I have known where the students at 
play bandied Latin phrases. 

President Lingle of Davidson has published a brochure on 
Wilson’s Davidson record, which shows that the boy stood 
high in Latin and Greek, moderately well in mathematics. 
He retained his Latin long enough to coach his young 
brother, but when I came to know him ten years later he had 
pretty well forgotten his classics and was nil in mathematics, 
seldom able to add twice a column of figures and get the same 
result. 

His chief youthful interest was in British oratory; he ac- 
quired a key to his father’s church and rang the rafters with 
memorized speeches. Rusticated a year in Wilmington, with 
not much youthful companionship, but secreting, from read- 
ing, more than he reckoned. 

Arrived President McCosh from Princeton, Scotch, canny, 
a stout partisan of what he called ‘‘me college,” and a house 
guest of Dr. Wilson’s. ‘The boy will be coming to Prince- 
ton, I doubt not,” he said, and Tommie tingled, for he craved 
wider horizons than Wilmington and Davidson. Result: he 
entered Princeton, a freshman, in 1875. 

As a matter of fact, Princeton was rather provincial in 
1875, not the impressive Gothic towers, archways, arcades 
of today. One noble old colonial building, Nassau Hall (still 
Princeton’s pride), a fairly new polygonal library building, 
and for the rest afewold dormitories and professorial houses, 
most of them now torn down or luckily burned. But much 
Revolutionary history clustered there. The battle of Prince- 
ton, a turning point of the war, had been fought nearby. 
Congress had sat in Nassau Hall. General Washington had 
sat by President Witherspoon at a commencement. The 
village itself was small, but interesting; the great thorough- 
fare, Nassau Street, forked into two roads, Mercer leading 
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to the battlefield, Stockton leading to Trenton, on both some 
stately mansions, some built by Southern planters in the 
delusion that because Princeton was in the north it must be 
a good summer retreat, instead of whatit is, a blistering New 
Jersey oven. 

But the autumns in Princeton are incomparable, and it was 
in early autumn that Tommie arrived. ‘Home-keeping 
youths have ever homely wits,” and the converse being true 
Tommie found stimulation in the change of scene, the fresh 
contacts. Life-long friendships began to form, some with 
members of his own class, ’79, still perhaps the most famous 
of Princeton classes, some with members of elder classes. 
There were Charles Talcott, Hiram Woods, Cleveland 
Dodge, Cyrus McCormick, Bob Bridges, too many to cat- 
alogue, some destined to fame and fortune in business, pol- 
itics, letters. 

With many Wilson retained life-long devotion, contradict- 
ing the impression that he could not keep friends. 

In his last broken years, he was never so jovial as when 
one of the old comrades would visit him in Washington for 
a week end: ‘“‘Cleve’”” Dodge, the New York financier, or 
Cyrus McCormick of the International Harvester concern, 
or Bob Bridges of Scribner’s Magazine, or Mr. Davis, emi- 
nent practitioner of Philadelphia. 

Wilson did not get much from the Princeton class rooms, 
but untold intellectual wealth from Whig Hall, the oldest 
debating society, I believe, in the United States, one of its 
founders being James Madison, far back in the eighteenth 
century. Here Wilson debated, orated, became expert in 
parliamentary usage, a recognized leader; and a young man 
of stout convictions, for when selected as one of a team to 
debate the tariff with the rival society, Clio, he withdrew 
when he found that he would have to advocate protection; 
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he could not even academically defend that which he con- 
scientiously and hotly disapproved; he had become no mean 
student of the tariff, the first major problem he was to 
grapple when he became President of the United States. 

Like all Wilsons and Woodrows, Woodrow Wilson was a 
partisan. Not sufficiently robust to play football, he was a 
raucous “‘rooter,” as an undergraduate and eleven years after 
graduation when he returned to Princeton as a member of 
the faculty and helped coach the team. 

At Wesleyan University, in the interim, he was a militant 
coach, attending practice games, rallies, songfests, and ad- 
ministering stinging rebukes to the Wesleyan players, whose 


determination it was to score on Yale in 1889, for, amusing: 


as it now appears, Wesleyan was one of the “big five”’ in those 
remote days before football had become a contagion. “Score 
on Yale!’’ shouted young Professor Wilson; ‘“‘you can beat 
Yale if you will go to it,” and that notwithstanding the 
mighty Alonzo Stagg on the Yale team. 

Partisanship is loyalty, and was one of Wilson’s endearing 
qualities. When he was a crumpled, listless old man, after 
the presidency, he was always alert on the afternoon of the 
Princeton-Yale game, impatient to hear the score. As the 
issue of the conflict in Europe became apparent he deprecated 
the boast that ‘“America won the war,”’ but would remark in 
private: ‘Our boys turned the war at Chateau-Thierry.”’ 

Returning to Princeton days, he learned most in the col- 
lege library from studying the careers and writings of British 
statesmen, Burke, Chatham, John Bright, Cobden, Glad- 
stone, others including Bagehot, banker by vocation, states- 
man by avocation. 

As he studied them the first item of his political philosophy 
emerged, that high government depends on high leadership, 
and that in the 1870’s the United States was deteriorating 
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for lack of strong personal leadership, that it was governed 
by committees, that the power of appointment in the hands 
of the Speaker of the House had demoted the President to a 
subsidiary position. 

This was the germ of the most original*book he ever 
wrote, his first, Congressional Government, an argument for 
responsible cabinet government. 

It was while reading and digesting political principles that 
he wrote to his father a letter, which made the father 
prouder than anything in his life: ‘Father, I have made a dis- 
covery, I have discovered that I have a mind.” 

And an astonishing mind it was, especially for one who 
had not learned the alphabet until he was nine years old. 

His first printed articles were in the Nassau Literary 
Magazine, an undergraduate publication. The very first not 
on an Englishman but on Prince Bismarck, a startling per- 
formance for a youth of twenty-one. Close reading must 
have preceded this writing, for it is a survey of European 
political changes, beginning with 1848. With rare judgment 
the young writer penetrates the intellectual limitations and 
moral force of the Titan: “The triumphs of the English 
statesman are gained upon the floor of parliament; 
those of the Prussian statesman are won in the cabinet 
of his king.’’ Wilson was a sophomore when he wrote this 
article, but there is nothing sophomoric in the writing, 
no verbal display, only the close reasoning of one with a 
genius for statesmanship. It is not strange that when in 
middle life he re-read this and other essays of the period, he 
felt envy of himself, could not see that in his maturity he 
wrote better than in his nonage. She who was closest to him 
reminded him that in later years he had found much more to 
write about. 

Young Wilson loved to write of strong men, for instance 
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the elder Pitt, Earl of Chatham. The young author has with 
care collected his material, arranged it as only an artist can. 
He has become a master of expression, and of something 
else, the imagination of a recreator of character. If John 
Galsworthy’s dictum is sound, ‘‘a human being is the best 
plot there is,’ Woodrow Wilson could have been a dis- 
tinguished dramatist, for having assembled his material, he 
has an intuitional perception of character. 

That second quality was to stamp his practical judgments 
in his later career. He made his errors in appointments, but 
seldom in his major appointments. Patronage irked him. 
He was more than willing to permit Colonel House to select 
the minor appointees, not averse to allowing Mr. Bryan to 
find places for ‘‘deserving Democrats.’ But when he applied 
his own mind to a major appointment he seldom went astray, 
illustrated by the appointment of Newton Baker whom he 
knew and trusted, and who validated the President’s judg- 
ment by becoming one of the ablest cabinet officers in the his- 
tory of the country. After his election to the presidency, Wil- 
son was minded to offer Mr. Brandeis a place in the cabinet. 
One day I discovered him with a thick packet of letters be- 
fore him. Wearily he looked up and said: ‘‘All these are 
about Brandeis, all unfavorable, all false.” He yielded to 
the storm, did not invite Mr. Brandeis into the cabinet, but 
later made him Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
wrote to Senator Culberson: “I did not in making choice of 
Mr. Brandeis ask for or depend upon ‘endorsements’ . . . 
I have known him.” All the country knows him now, and 
only those who are not jaundiced know the wisdom of Wil- 
son’s choice. Of course, I do not know how often the Pres- 
ident visited public men on public matters. I know only that 
it was unusual. But I vividly recall a Sunday afternoon when, 
during the war and the demoralization of railway traffic, he 
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had said, substantially: “It is clear that the government will 
have to take over the railways. Troops and supplies, to say 
nothing of increased passenger traffic, are not moving under 
the old competitive system. I know only one man who can 
handle the tangled abortive situation, Mac (McAdoo), but 
unfortunately he is my son-in-law, and I can’t reverse my 
position on nepotism.” In vain, I argued with him that Mac 
had been an unusual secretary of the treasury, the engineer 
of liberty loans, an adviser on the new currency plan, and 
much else before he married the President’s daughter, could 
stand on his own feet. Presently the President said: “I am 
going to call on Brandeis,” living at a nearby apartment 
hotel, went at once, returned after a lengthened visit, and 
said: “I shall appoint Mac,” an appointment which enraged 
the Tory railway operators, but the result was visible in less 
than a fortnight, troops speeding to the transports at Ho- 
boken, the Pennsylvania station in New York a union depot; 
out in Chicago a petty rivalry between competing railways 
caused delays of many hours while freight was backed miles 
to a neutral territory, amended by McAdoo in a few minutes 
with some stalwart rail hands who spliced a switch between 
the roads and made one railway of two. No, McAdoo was 
not popular with railway magnates, but he got action, has- 
tened troops and supplies to Europe. Mr. Brandeis knew the 
McAdoo metal, and in his wisdom persuaded the punctilious 
President that son-in-law-ship was a trifle in those harried 
times. President Wilson knew his man, when departing from 
custom he did not “summon” the Associate Justice to the 
White House, but went to see him. 

While Wilson was an undergraduate he published to the 
world his first of so many essays, ‘Cabinet Government in 
the United States,’ which appeared in the /nternational 
Review in August, 1879, a few weeks after the young 
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author’s graduation, having been accepted, such are the 
whims of fate, by Henry Cabot Lodge, sub-editor, later Wil- 
son’s most implacable enemy and chief engineer in the defeat 
of the plan to have the United States participate in the 
League of Nations. One of his most hostile critics, who had 
been his first formal biographer, commenting in a later 
vitriolic book, The Story of a Style, wrote, with compelled 
admiration: “‘Few boys would write like that.” 

This early magazine article was prelude to Congressional 
Government, published in 1885, modeled to some extent on 
Bagehot’s study of the British Constitution, reviewed by no 
less a personage than James Bryce, who said, in effect, that 
though it seemed extravagant praise, the young American 
jurisprudent had almost equalled the classic Bagehot, the 
judgment of a cautious man on first reading. In later years, 
reading the two books, it seems that young Wilson really 
surpassed his “master” (as he called him) in clarity of ar- 
rangement. 

Congressional Government argues for a cabinet directly 
responsible to the people, a position from which Wilson 
never retreated. He knew that Great Britain, called a mon- 
archy, is in fact more democratic than the United States. 

In Congressional Government, which has gone through 


nearly forty editions, Wilson boldly attacks the “checks and ~ 


balances” theory of the constitution and argues for a closer 
afhliation between President and Congress in legislative pro- 
grams. Presidential leadership, abdicated after the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln and Johnson’s trial on impeachment 
charges, was partly restored after the Spanish-American 
War, continued by the sheer force and will of Theodore 
Roosevelt. But it was Wilson, thoughtful student of goy- 
ernment, who put it on a philosophical basis, and became in 
fact as well as name the head of the state. 


| 
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His campaign for the governorship of New Jersey was, 
even as he himself said, the most significant of his three polit- 
ical campaigns, probably the most educational since the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. In language so direct that all could 
understand, he spoke in every county in the state, each speech 
growing out of the preceding, the whole making a handbook 
of popular government under competent leadership. He had 
abandoned the Hamiltonianism of his earlier days when he 
had called himself a “Federalist.” 

New Jersey, ‘mother of trusts,” had practically lost rep- 
resentative government, was perhaps the most difficult state 
in the Union in which to promulgate the Wilsonian ideas, but 
he was in his prime and joyously accepted the challenge, 
nearly every speech a triumph except the first, in Jersey City, 
where he was visibly embarrassed, lugged in irrelevant anec- 
dotes, but winsomely won his audience by stepping to the 
front of the platform at the conclusion and saying with boy- 
ish naiveté, ‘I have now made my first political speech.” 
After that the going was good. 

He knew how to be genial, he knew how to hit hard. 
Scornfully he referred to the members of the legislature as 
“errand boys,” obedient to a group of industrialists, many 
not even residents of New Jersey, who assembled in a room 
in the capitol and blocked out the session’s program, most of 
it “big business” measures, little of it with a thought of the 
plain people of New Jersey. When Wilson entered office he 
cleaned out that nest. It was rumored that he had the door 
locked, and kept the key in his pocket, a mythical dramatic 
touch. 

But he did change the face of government in New Jersey, 
to the dismay of the old-timers, including those who had 
engineered his campaign, the ‘“‘bosses”’ : former United States 
Senator James Smith, his factotum James Nugent, and “‘little 
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Bob Davis,” who, when asked if Wilson would make a good 
governor, answered: “How the hell should I know? He will 
make a good candidate.” 

Progressive revolt was boiling against Republican reaction 
from Oregon eastward. The old-line Democratic craftsmen 
of New Jersey did not know exactly what it was all about, 
but they smelled a Democratic victory, especially if they 
could head their ticket with the illustrious name of the man 
whose quarrel with the conservatives of Princeton University 
had made him a national figure. And their mouths drooled 
with hopeful expectation of patronage, while James Smith 
yearned to return to the United States Senate, which he had 
left in Grover Cleveland’s administration tainted with polit- 
ical scandal, due to his connection with the sugar trust. 

Wilson was frequently taxed with ingratitude toward the 
men who had put him in the governor’s chair. But he had 
been quite candid with these men when they first approached 
him: ““Why do you gentlemen want me for candidate?” 
“Because we believe you can be elected and we want a Demo- 
cratic administration.” “Precisely,” said Wilson, “you want 
me to head the ticket because you are sure the people of New 
Jersey believe me a free man. Now, don’t you see that if I 
stand for election I must be what I am thought to be, free 
of political alliances, free to serve nobody but the people of 
New Jersey to the best of my ability?” “Fine!” they ap- 
plauded. That would be great campaign talk. But they 
trusted their own familiarity with the wiles of politics to 
control this novice, once they had him in office. 

They did not know their man. Wilson’s bold determina- 
tion outwitted their old-time maneuverings in the dark. 

I heard many of Wilson’s speeches. One of the most 
memorable was in the Taylor Opera House in Trenton. He 
had been nominated, by the bosses; the new-idea liberalists, 
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like young Joe Tumulty, were cordially opposed to him, but 
practically all were won over by his speech of acceptance of 
the nomination, after they had seen the erect, clear-cut figure, 
with the countenance mingled of culture and clear under- 
standing of men. I was in the wings of the stage when he 
entered, hurried in an automobile from Princeton: ‘God! 
look at that jaw!” I overheard from another onlooker, who 
had never seen him before. He was something new in pol- 
itics. James Smith was modestly sitting in the body of the 
house controlling silent puppets by invisible wires adroitly 
played until the house cried aloud for him, when he rose from 
his seat, as if reluctantly, and in low rich tones said he would 
like to endorse the nomination: “I have not known Dr. Wil- 
son. It is not to be assumed that such as I should be ac- 
quainted with such as he, but it is clear from all I have heard 
that he will make a superlative governor.” It was master 
politics—of the old puss-in-the-corner kind. 

Outspoken, revered, progressive Judge Westcott had 
spoken gallantly against the nomination. “We want in our 
governorship no underground associations with Wall Street.” 
A few of us snickered under breath, for we knew Judge West- 
cott was referring not only to George Harvey but also to 
Moses Taylor Pyne, New York financier, trustee of Prince- 
ton, one-time devotee of Woodrow Wilson, now his im- 
placable foe. So little did even informed people of New 
Jersey know of the inside situation at Princeton. But when 
Wilson had been swiftly driven from Princeton, had accepted 
the nomination in a voice as clear as the honesty of his pur- 
pose, few in the hall were not his hearty supporters. Tumulty, 
who knew all the state politicians, relates how amid the tu- 
mult of applause and adjournment, John Crandall of Atlantic 
City, who had been as bitterly opposed as Judge Westcott 
and Tumulty to the nomination of Wilson, waved his walking 
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stick on high and shouted: “I am sixty-five years old, and 
still a damn fool!” 

Well, it was in this same Taylor Opera House that I heard 
Candidate Wilson make one of those dynamic speeches for 
which he became famous. His Republican opponent was an 
amiable gentleman by name Vivian Lewis. Mr. Lewis had 
said that if elected he would be a ‘‘constitutional governor.”’ 

Said Mr. Wilson, in effect: “I am not sure what Mr. Lewis 
means by that phrase. If he means that he will sit in his office 
while the legislature enacts bills, and then complacently ap- 
prove or veto, I must tell you that I shall not be a ‘constitu- 
tional governor’. Do you not realize that the governor is 
the only state official who represents all the people of New 
Jersey? Members of the Assembly and of the Senate repre- 
sent their constricted constituencies. If elected, it will be my 
business to lead legislation for all districts and counties alike, 
to go personally into any section which is being discriminated 
against and openly expose favoritism, which is injustice.”’ 
Then, pointing at the audience his long index finger, straight 
as a rifle and almost as deadly, he said: “If you don’t want 
that sort of governor, don’t elect me.” 

When the returns were in, it was clear that New Jersey 
wanted that sort of governor, for the normally Republican 
state of New Jersey had rolled up for this Democratic candi- 
date the second largest majority in the history of the state, 
49,056. 

He was elected on a brief platform, only four planks. One 
of his first acts was to summon the Democratic legislators 
and say to them, in substance, that they were bound by the 
platform, which the people had approved, that if any one 
of them broke away from the team he would go into the mem- 
ber’s district and expose him. 

Then he sent for the Republicans and said to them (in 
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effect—all quotations of his language are approximate except 
such as are taken from published reports, but there was some- 
thing about his talk which causes one to believe that the re- 
ports of them are virtually accurate; one forgets what or- 
dinary people say, does not forget what Woodrow Wilson 
said) : “‘Gentlemen, you are not bound by the Democratic 
platform, but if any one of you opposes legislation based on 
that platform I shall have to trouble him to accompany me 
into his district and in joint debate show his constituency why 
the proposed legislation is unbeneficial”; a formidable chal- 
lenge, for a disputation with Woodrow Wilson, then in his 
splendid prime, was no joke. People could resist him under 
cover, could defy him openly if they had the courage and 
hardihood of Grover Cleveland, who had declined as a 
Princeton trustee to follow Wilson in his full Princeton pro- 
gram, but Mr. Cleveland had concluded a colloquy with the 
words: “Of course, nobody can argue with you.” 

In an almost incredibly short time the Democratic plat- 
form was enacted into law. 

One of Governor Wilson’s most painful early duties was 
an attempt to dissuade James Smith from running for the 
United States senatorship. In those days senators were still 
elected by state legislatures, but New Jersey had just passed 
a preferential primary law, apparently so negligible that 
Smith had not even filed for popular choice. A small vote 
had been cast for James Martine, a candidate in perpetuo 
for any office that seemed possible. 

The Governor and Smith, as already said, an impressive 
man, met, Smith announcing his purpose to be a candidate 
before the legislature for senatorial choice, the Governor 
trying to dissuade him, telling him that by not running he 
had opportunity to be the biggest man in the state, adding 
that Martine had received the preferential primary vote. 
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“That was a joke,” said Smith, and the Governor retorted 
that the New Jersey electorate must be taught that the pri- 
mary was no joke. 

Came the showdown, Smith refusing to withdraw, Wilson 
announcing regretfully that he was compelled to fight Smith 
openly. 

Then an example of Wilson’s tenderness, too often con- 
cealed from the public by the barrage of his stern purpose. 
Said he, in private: 

“Politics is a cruel thing. Smith came to Trenton today 
with bands and banners and cohorts, confident of election. 
He was overwhelmingly defeated by Martine, and when 
poor Smith went to the train to take him home, he was almost 
alone.” 

Smith’s nephew Nugent was rebellious, created a scene 
in a public place by calling Wilson ‘“‘an ingrate.”’ But Smith 
was through, and silent; only murmuring that Wilson was ‘‘a 
wonderful man, a wonderful man!”’ 

The young political philosopher of Princeton became a 
most practical political philosopher and do-er after 1910. 
He made his mistakes, but they were the mistakes of a 
thinker, not of an empiricist. 

In 1900 he wrote a preface for a new edition of Con- 
gressional Government. The concluding paragraph runs 
thus: 

“It may be... that the new leadership of the Executive, 
inasmuch as it is likely to last, will have a very far-reaching 
effect upon our whole method of government. It may give 
the heads of the executive departments a new influence upon 
the action of Congress. It may bring about, as a consequence, 
an integration which will substitute statesmanship for govern- 
ment by mass meeting. It may put this whole volume hope- 
lessly out of date.” 
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The volume is not out of date, is still studied in the schools. 
New editions continue to appear. But the change advocated 
did come, in part, to pass when the author became President 
of the United States. He interknit the legislative-executive 
departments, even as he had been long saying they should be 
interwoven. 

He did not secure responsible Cabinet Government 
through the participation on the floor of Congress of Cabinet 
officers, but he himself did lead and direct, often instigate 
Congressional action. And all who read of or remember 
his first two years in the Presidency know how constructive 
was that era until the European War diverted attention from 
domestic policies. 

In those years he was leader, not dictator. He had ceased 
to worship at the shrine of Alexander Hamilton: “‘a great 
man but in my judgment not a great American,” as he said 
in an article published in the Fortnightly Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1913—just before his own inauguration. 

The last paragraph of his first inaugural address opened 
with the declaration: ‘This is not a day of triumph; it is a 
day of dedication.” 

A phrase of the present Mrs. Wilson’s lingers with me: 
“Nobody can speak for Woodrow Wilson.” Right. Nobody 
can. His record speaks for him; unfavorably, say some; 
others say favorably. “One thing is certain,” as old Omar 
said, the Wilson record speaks positively. It was the fashion 
once to say that his utterances were “‘vague’’; not so were 
they to those who wanted to understand; not so to those 
who did not want to understand. 

In the first two years of Wilson’s administration he was 
master-leader, but worked probably more harmoniously than 
ever again with others, more reasonably, more open to sug- 
gestion from those competent to suggest. 
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He knew much about tariff, had studied it for nearly forty 
years. But he took counsel with Oscar Underwood and other 
informed legitimate advisers. He did not exchange views 
with those who craved personal profit from tariff schedules. 
He had been only two months in office when he prepared and 
issued a brief but stinging rebuke to the “insidious lobbyists” 
who were loading newspapers with paid advertisements 
meant to mislead Congressmen about public opinion on tariff 
legislation. 

After Franklin Roosevelt had been in office about a year, 
newspapers were recalling Woodrow Wilson’s denunciation 
of lobbyists, were saying that nothing since had created such 
a sensation in Washington until President Franklin Roose- 
velt issued his ultimatum that Democratic National Com- 
mitteemen must cease practising law in Washington or resign 
from the Committee. 

There was no genus that Wilson abhorred more than the 
would-be profiteer—he who had never taken a penny from 
any political source except as stipulated reward for services 
rendered. And his cabinet was equally innocent. In wartime 
there are so many sluices of graft. Republicans under poor 
Harding, himself probably scatheless, but surrounded by men 
scorched with grafting as no administration had been since 
Grant’s, and then the War Department under good Harding 
contracted insomnia trying to find some smirch in the Wilson 
conduct of the war. 

It is no secret now that Frederick Palmer began his minute 
researches into the records of the War Department under 
Secretary Newton D. Baker with anti-Bakerish bias, but the 
deeper he probed, the cleaner the record, and the result was 
two volumes about Baker, one of the really great Americans 
of modern times. 


I was on a westbound steamer, just after the armistice, 
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when the wireless operator received and posted the news 
that William Gibbs McAdoo had, now that hostilities were 
over, resigned his seat as Secretary of the Treasury, giving 
financial straits as his reason. The decks buzzed with specula- 
tions, with conjectures covering every possible and impossible 
contingency. I told them (though of course none believed 
me) that I had personal knowledge that the sole reason for 
the resignation was that stated in the dispatch. I had heard 
much of McAdoo’s dire situation (heard it from him and his 
family) before I sailed for the war zone. Here was a man 
who collected and disbursed billions of public funds, had hun- 
dreds of opportunities to collect from bankers for “small 
services” rendered, who, with a large and expensive family 
had literally “gone broke” that he might serve his country. 
His successors in the office, Glass and Houston, were equally 
clean-handed. 

Burleson of the Postofice Department received nothing 
but his salary. Bryan, rather eager to accumulate a compe- 
tence, received nothing from the government, cautiously 
invested his savings in United States bonds, made himself, as 
Secretary of State, somewhat ridiculous by selling himself 
to Chautauqua producers, and by investing in Miami real 
estate, not shy there about perquisites, for he was no longer 
a public official, the Florida boom was at its height (no hur- 
ricanes yet) and promoters were glad to pay tidy sums to 
him of the silver tongue for a speech on the unparalleled 
glories of Miami, and its iridescent future. So the Presby- 
terian elder, the author of the unforgettable speeches about 
the Cross of God and the Prince of Peace uttered his most en- 
trancing verbal harmonies about the future of Miami, after 
which Gilda Gray wriggled her most alluring sinuosities. But 
never a ha’penny of the government’s funds found its way 


to W. J. B.’s pocket. 
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When Franklin Lane, who might so easily have earned a 
bit on the side as custodian, and, if less honest, concessionaire 
of national parks, died, his will was published, and his widow 
found herself possessed of little more, perhaps less, than 
the relict of an honest grocery clerk. 

Attorney-General Gregory got nothing but his salary from 
the United States government. Nor did W. B. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

And so runs the record, and truly, of President Wilson and 
his cabinet, when billions of money were afloat for war ex- 
penditures, and contractors and war-munitionists were slob- 
bering for favors. They may have received them too. I 
don’t know about that. What I do know is that they re- 
ceived nothing from Wilson and Marshall and the Cabinet, 
know it because for two years Republican sleuths were seek- 
ing leaks and had to report that the record of the Wilson ad- 
ministration was clean as a hound’s tooth. 

Wilson was far less expert in fiscal matters than in tariff 
intricacies, wrote that his mind was “‘to let’’, but learned who 
did know about banking, Carter Glass, Houston, McAdoo, 
many others, and gradually there was framed the Federal 
Reserve Act and other measures intended to equalize credit. 
Wilson must have learned much about business in these pro- 
cedures, for I sat in a smoking room where were several 
business men, including Barney Baruch, and heard them 
agree that Wilson knew more about business than most men 
of business. 

For two years one great measure followed another, the 
_ Congress heeding his advice, the philosophical Wilson strik- 
ing while the iron was hot. I heard him say once that it was 
the law of the herd, that when his step should slip they would 
run over his prostrate form like cattle in stampede over a 
fallen steer. 
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This lecture is about Wilson the Philosopher in a some- 
what Pickwickian sense. I wrote out careful digests of his 
early essays and speeches but concluded they would be weari- 
some in the reading—not Wilson’s writings but my résumé, 
So I have taken the liberty to switch from a brief account of 
the young thinker to a longer account of some of the things 
_ the older thinker did. 

What he did in maturity was singularly accordant with the 
political philosophy which he formed from his reading when 
he was a student in Princeton. As Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
once said to me, Wilson’s was one of the most unified lives on 
record. The gawky boy bent over books on statecraft in the 
Princeton library had formulated a political philosophy at 
the basis of which was the idea of integrating the executive 
and legislative branches of the government, and he practised 
that philosophy through all his public career. 

This is doing no violence to the Constitution of the United 
States, which says explicitly: 

“Ye [the President] shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of dis- 
agreement between them with respect to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper.” 

Certainly the makers of the Constitution “tied in” the 
President and the Congress. 

True, the Constitution says nothing about responsible 
members of the cabinet appearing on the floor of Congress 
to participate in debate. Tory Wilson got that from British 
usage, and thought it feasible, for there is a limit to the phys- 
ical endurance of a President. 
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Neither does it say anything about government by bureau- 
crats with no responsibility to the people. That is more like 
Russian Soviet government. 

The classic idea of “‘checks and balances” was rather a re- 
sult of the introduction of slavery and the determination of 
the South to preserve State autonomy. 

Wilson, even though he had called himself a Federalist, 
believed in that, at least in his young middle life. He and I 
were discussing the hue and cry which had gone up when Pres- 
ident Cleveland ordered Federal troops to go to Illinois to 
put down strikes in spite of Governor Altgelt’s protest, and 
were contrasting it with later acceptance by the states of 
extension of Federal interference in state matters, and he 
said quite emphatically that it was a dangerous tendency. 

Of course, other strong Presidents have been personal 
leaders of national government. But at least not since Lin- 
coln has any except Wilson founded executive behavior on so 
firm a philosophical foundation. 

Certainly President Cleveland, one of our strongest Pres- 
idents, did not. Walking away from an address by former 
President Cleveland, a lecture on “‘checks and balances,” I 
remarked to Professor Wilson that Mr. Cleveland had 
acquitted himself well for a man who, I chanced to know, 
had been so stage-frighted before the ordeal that after he 
had got into full evening dress he took off his shoes and 
stockings and had a hot mustard foot-bath. 

Yes,” said Professor Wilson, “he did well, but all he said 
is outdated. He spoke in terms of the ‘literary theory’ of the 
Constitution, not seeming to realize that when he was Pres- 
ident he acted precisely contrary to that theory.” 

The most learned men who have thus far occupied the 
presidential chair were Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow 
Wilson. Jefferson’s learning was of wider range, more ver- 
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satile, more abstract; Wilson’s was profounder within its 
limits. Both genuinely, sincerely believed in the sovereignty 
of the people. Wilson, notwithstanding his admiration of 
Alexander Hamilton, had come to the conviction when he 
was an undergraduate of Princeton. The conviction became 
a passion when he was Governor of New Jersey, and Pres- 
ident of the United States, almost an obsession when he was 
struggling against overwhelming odds to establish the 
League of Nations, to set free nationalities as well as indi- 
viduals. That is why, when his own money-mad, fickle coun- 
try is almost forgetting him, he is adored in smaller states 
of Europe, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, for instance. He 
secured for them what they had been unable to win by eras 
of fighting and loss of much of their best blood. 

I have a notion that a hundred years hence sound his- 
torians will find the greatest Wilson in his first two years 
as President, when he was dominant yet approachable, when 
he was not worn down by the strain of war, when that egoism 
mingled with simplicity (almost inevitable in very great 
men) had not sapped a little of his natural sweetness, when 
he was free to put his life-long philosophy into magnificent 
activities, when he could work without irritation, when he 
could meet opposition patiently, when step by step he was 
getting on the statute books the most constructive legislation 
in the history of the United States, when the resiliency of a 
boy had not forsaken him until that dreadful but unavoidable 
war distracted his attention and energies into alien paths, 
however beneficent. 

Wilson in 1913-1915 had a formulated philosophy, each 
part related to the whole; lofty as was his language he could 
always make us see the meaning of it, for every item was 
part and parcel of a master’s strategy. 

Gilbert Chesterton once wrote that everybody must have 
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a philosophy, even a landlady making terms with a day- 
boarder. The coherence of Wilson’s activities in 1913-1915 
was the result of a carefully thought-out plan conceived be- 
fore he dreamed of holding political office. 

They called him ‘“‘the schoolmaster in politics.”’ Laugh- 
ingly, he accepted the designation. 

He did not say this, but what the phrase really meant, in 
practice, was that he was the philosopher in politics. 


Ill 


THE LITERARY HISTORIAN 


N a pleasant cottage built by the Wilsons, the only house 
they ever built or owned, architectured with the upper 
storey cross-beamed in the English fashion, situated in peace- 
ful Library Place in Princeton, the last house on your left as 
you approached it; beyond it the broad acres owned by a 
descendant of an old New Jersey family and planted in grain; 
the cottage set about with a privet hedge, in a covert of pines, 
aspens, and an ancient enormous copper beech; within a 
westerly room was Mr. Wilson’s library-study lined with 
books, some four or five thousand, most of them carefully 
selected by the master of the house; here sat the future Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

He, lover of the poetry of Wordsworth, loved especially 
the lines on Dove Cottage. His verbal memory was not good, 
and so it must have been from a pocket edition of Words- 
worth that he read aloud (for the manyeth time) the lines 
as we stood together in that tiny cottage near Grasmere, 
much smaller than his own cottage in Princeton, but about 
it the same suggestion of peace and seclusion (both of which 


he dearly loved) : 


O happy Garden! whose seclusion deep 

Hath been so friendly to industrious hours; 

And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of flowers. 


Wilson’s own sleep was soft, his hours industrious, and as 
he read in the poet’s home the lines I fancied some mental 


association with his own embowered cottage across the sea. 
247 
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There were incongruities in that sheltered study, for the 
Wilsons had not the money to purchase antiques: a revolving 
bookcase, metal filing drawers, and a roll-top desk of oak. 
Businesslike in nineteenth century style, for the luxuries of a 
modern business office had not appeared in the America of 
that day. The drawers of the desk were labelled in his own 
script, neat and uniform as copper-plate. An air of business 
in this sweet sheltered room. At the ugly desk sat the master 
busily writing in longhand, shorthand (which with customary 
diligence he had learned many years before), on a type- 
writer, a Caligraph, which he kept with him even when he 
was chief occupant of the White House. 

Many neat notes for lectures, public addresses, many 
essays, several books, were manufactured at this desk. 

If Wilson’s spirit could return and speak in mortal tones, 
it is possible that he would pronounce these the happiest 
years of his life on earth. He had ‘“‘come to himself,” to use 
part of the title of one of his most circulated essays. He was 
adored by the Princeton constituency, known far and wide 
as one who could lecture with penetrating insight, spicing his 
discourses with inherited humor, one who could speak enter- 
tainingly and with shrewd wisdom at public dinners, could 
write engagingly on a variety of topics. 

Absorbingly interested in politics, national and inter- 
national, he was free from the restlessness and anxiety of 
office-seekers. His was now the business of interpreting pol- 
itics, past and present. Princeton had learned his worth, 
established for him an especially endowed chair, set financial 
anxiety at a comfortable distance. He was a man of letters, 
enamored of words, learning, ideas. He knew himself for a 
literary artist, though, like all artists, aware that his accom- 
plishment fell short of his conception. I recall his pious res- 
olution to re-read his Shakespeare, and, if possible, he said 
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modestly, capture a little of the magic of words in that poet’s 
writing. 

He had his moods; all people have them, especially artistic 
people, and at intervals he looked out upon a world of ac- 
tivity, vaguely craved a chance to spring into the dust and 
clatter of the political arena, and introduce into the con- 
fusions and futilities some of his political ideals, for there 
was not much order or idealism in American politics in the 
1890’s—prior to the Spanish-American war. But I am per- 
suaded that these were moods, not designs. Not until about 
1909 did he begin to give some serious thought to a political 
career. That he was then meditating a plunge into politics 
is evident from the testimony of his most constant corre- 
spondent. 

In the dozen years of his Princeton professorship he was a 
happy man of letters, studying literary method almost as 
assiduously as he studied substance. Aside from larger con- 
siderations, it was perhaps well that he was diverted from 
writing, for, like Walter Pater, he was becoming too much 
the stylist, too much entranced with words and the flavor of 
antiquity. 

It is dificult to draw a consistent portrait of a complex 
man, and Wilson was one of the most complex of men, and 
hence some of his statements appear contradictory. For 
instance, he once said that getting into a fresh piece of writ- 
ing was like making entrance into a house with many false 
doors. One gropes and fumbles, opens door after door only 
to find himself against a blank wall. At last he finds the right 
door and allis clear, corridors, chambers, closet nooks, every- 
thing. Which seemed to mean that he found writing labori- 
ous. In fact, he once quoted Fox’s statement that easy writ- 
ing makes extremely hard reading, adding that he hoped the 
reverse was not true, that laborious writing makes laborious 
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reading. Yet on another occasion he said that he had become 
so much the professional writer that, like a trained mill horse, 
he could take up each day’s work complacently where he had 
left it the preceding day. 

Wilson published many essays, most of them semi-political, 
a few purely literary or moralistic. I wish there were time 
to linger over them, many of them collected in two volumes, 
An Old Master and Other Political Essays, the old master 
being Adam Smith; and Mere Literature and Other Essays, 
the latter volume containing two of his most gallant essays: 
one on Walter Bagehot, ‘“‘the man who first clearly dis- 
tinguished the facts of the English constitution from its 
theory,” and the other on Edmund Burke, who discerned 
“the practical spirit of our race in affairs of government.” 

It was Bagehot whose classic book on the English constitu- 
tion stood for model of Wilson’s Congressional Government. 
It was Burke who was Wilson’s guide in dealing with prac- 
tical politics, until the Great War tore the world asunder, 
and Wilson, in conversation, once remarked that in the 
world’s chaos following the outbreak of war in Europe there 
seemed to be no shore lights in the port to mark the channels 
for political sailing. Wilson is reported to have said that he 
had written only two books which deserved to live, Con- 
gressional Government and Mere Literature, a judgment 
with which I am going to take issue presently. 

Aside from some public lectures delivered at Columbia 
University on the American constitution, collected in a vol- 
ume intended to supersede Congressional Government, but 
far inferior to that early masterpiece, Wilson wrote three 
histories and a book which blends history and political sci- 
ence, The State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics, a textbook which has kept many college students 
awake o’ nights with uttered groanings. His old father 
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asked: “Woodrow, couldn’t you have put more juice into 
that book?” It gave accounts of the origins and natures of 
government in various European countries, and was rendered 
obsolete by President Wilson himself as leader in the altera- 
tion of the map of Europe. 

For preparation of this book Mrs. Wilson Seapanae toil- 
some drudgery by reading and digesting for him many Ger- 
man monographs—she perfected her reading knowledge of 
German for this purpose. Wilson could and did read Ger- 
man in those early years, but slowly. In fact, he was a slow 
reader of books even in English, once exclaimed when an- 
other, not an especially rapid reader, had completed the 
reading of a book while he himself was hardly midway in it: 
“Am I the slowest reader in the world?” But he was thor- 
ough, and The State was for many years an authoritative 
handbook. 

He and I read together proof of this book, he holding the 
manuscript, I the galleys. He read aloud words and punctua- 
tion, and whimsically adopted the manner at table: “‘Pass me 
the butter comma please period” and so forth. 

Wilson was gratified, his wife delighted, when Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard invited him to write the 
third volume in the Epochs of American History. Wilson 
acquitted himself handsomely in his book, Division and Re- 
union: 1829-1889, a compact duodecimo of three hundred 
and seventeen pages. 

This volume completely negatives his alleged assertion 
that he wrote only two books that deserved to live. It not 
only deserves to live, it has lived. In a brief “editor’s intro- 
duction”, dated Cambridge, November 14, 1925, after the 
author’s death, it is stated that “It has been printed more 
than thirty-five times.”’ It was again reprinted in 1929 and 
in 1932. Whether there have been reprints since 1932 I do 
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not know, but it is clear that the little volume has come to 
stay. Other histories cover the period, but none outmodes 
this. 

It is factual and interpretative. It is amazing how much is 
compressed in so small a compass, how many details of the 
momentous period, how, for instance, the history of the war 
between the states is compacted in thirty-six pages, lucid 
accounts of all major military operations, thumbnail sketches 
of the leaders, done with equal justice and vividness, details 
about political and strategic objectives, economic conditions, 
financial policies, foreign complications, dramatic episodes 
and more else than can be catalogued. Such condensation 
and vivification were possible only because no words are 
wasted. 

Of stylistic mannerisms which were to mark and mar his 
later historical books there is nothing except an overuse of 
the word “processes.” I think in no book he published is 
there an equivalent impression of perfect mastery of en- 
tangled material, of no haste and no waste. It is an informa- 
tive book in quiet reading of it, an enchanting book for care- 
ful study, as I have been re-studying it for the paragraphs 
about it in this chapter. It moves as by an internal motion. 

When Wilson wrote the book, in 1892, he had not been 
west of Buffalo, I think, but through much study and medita- 
tion, he had grasped the significance of the ‘‘westernization.” 
Professor William E. Dodd, eminent American historian, 
now United States Ambassador to Germany, in his biography 
of Wilson, emphasizes the mutual reactions on each other of 
two Johns Hopkins students, Frederick J. Turner, who be- 
came a pathfinder in the tangled history of the West, and 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson inspired Turner with “new en- 
thusiasm.” ‘Turner inspired Wilson to closer study of the 
western influence upon American development. Both men 
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rejected the then accepted theory of the expansion of New 
England in the making of the country. 

Wilson sees clearly that a new breed of men had been 
made by the migration to the West: by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the struggles in Texas and Oregon, the emergence of 
Andrew Jackson, whom Wilson understands as if he had 
known him, condemning Jackson’s autocratic defiance of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but admiring the rugged 
character whose administration created a new epoch in 
American history; admired Lincoln next perhaps to Wash- 
ington and Lee. Wilson’s southern rearing, northern train- 
ing, has served him well. He once remarked in conversation 
that American history can never be understood by one who 
knows only the South or only the North. He knew both, and 
by sheer intuition he knew the rough-hewn West with its 
boundless vigor, crude chivalry. He has sympathetic under- 
standing of the slave-holding South, the “peculiar institu- 
tion” which “‘it is now possible to discuss without passion.” 
‘“‘Without passion” he discusses the tenacity of the South bent 
upon extending slavery into the new territories, the tenacity 
of the Abolitionists bent upon ending slavery, the Wilmot 
proviso, the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the pure legality of the 
Southern contentions undoubtedly closer to the original intent 
of the Fathers than Lincoln’s patient recognition that an 
industrialized North and West had made parts of the con- 
stitution purely “literary.” ‘The legal theory . . . would 
hardly have been questioned in the early years of the govern- 
ment.’”’ “But constitutions are not mere legal documents: 
they are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this 
case the course of events had nationalized the government 
once deemed confederate.” That was a doctrine which I used 
to hear him expound when I was a student under him at 
Wesleyan University. One day Wilson concluded with words 
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to this effect: “Gentlemen, men have been expelled from 
their lecture chairs for saying no more than I have said 
today.” Possibly on this day, possibly on another I walked 
away from the lecture hall with a student who was really 
thinking, thinking how Wilson would have acted if he had 
been old enough to fight, concluding his dialectic with the 
confident statement “the would have fought with the South.” 
And indeed I do not know what the decision would have been. 
As a bit of literary casuistry it presents a dilemma like that 
in Frank R. Stockton’s Lady and the Tiger, in O. Henry’s 
Thimble, Thimble. In grim fact it would have been the stern 
problem which General Lee solved one way and General 
Thomas the opposite way. The doctrine is held in practice 
now by many a lawyer who appeals to the written constitu- 
tion but who eagerly accepts such spread of nationalism as 
Wilson never defended even in the intense excitement of war 
preparation when he was head of the federal government. 

It would be a pleasant task to write a chapter on this re- 
markable book, but there are other things to say herein. 

One point in addition: Wilson, who permits himself little 
eloquence in this volume, says, writing of the Northern con- 
tention: ‘‘A nation awoke into consciousness, shook its locks, 
and established its power.” This is the underlying philosophy 
of the book, not argued out in dialectic, but running like a 
thread through the whole, a binding cord for the almost in- 
numerable reported facts, facts recorded with accuracy pos- 
sible only for one who has studied the period exhaustively. 

Professor Dodd rates high this book, not only as a reliable 
record of multifarious occurrences, but chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause, first published in 1893, it ‘‘set up a school of historical 
thought which has long since become orthodox. His idea 
that the nation was not born till the close of the Civil War 
he made the basis of his treatment of the period of 1827 to 
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today.” 

On the basis of this book Dodd sees in Wilson a potential 
historian of first magnitude, and appears a little rueful that 
Wilson was diverted to political science, though realizing 
that destiny was preparing the political scientist to be an out- 
standing president of the United States and a world ad- 
judicator. 

However, neither Professor Dodd nor Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker, favorable biographers, nor on the other hand luke- 
warm or hostile commentators have much praise for Wil- 
son’s two longest histories, George Washington and A 
History of the American People, both prepared as serials 
for Harper’s Magazine at the request of Mr. Alden, the 
editor, both subsequently issued as books: George Washing- 
ton in one volume, American People in five volumes, both 
profusely illustrated, among the artists Howard Pyle, emi- 
nently equipped by draughtsmanship and saturation in Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary history. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his Experiment in Autobiography, 
says that Mr. Wilson was “narrowly limited to an old- 
fashioned American conception of history.”” That may be 
true; certainly he did not study history biologically as 
did Mr. Wells, or with the Roman Catholic slant of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, or in the scientific manner of Mr. James Har- 
vey Robinson. But is there no place in our libraries for the 
writings of John Richard Green, John Fiske, Woodrow Wil- 
son—none of whom was scientific, or dogmatic, all of whom 
sought to rehumanize people who had lived so humanly on 
this globe? 

As I am not an historian, it is presumptuous for me to 
differ from Dr. Dodd, but it seems to me that neither he nor 
the others have the right stance toward these books. 
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In the circumstances of the writing and publication of 
them they had to be “popular” rather than erudite, for they 
were created for readers of a popular magazine, not for the 
discussions of specialists. 

In 1897 Wilson published an essay On Being Human. He 
opened with a quotation from his beloved Bagehot: “The 
rarest sort of a book [is] a book to read: [and] the knack 
of style is to write like a human being.” Three pages further 
on Wilson writes: ““When you say that a book was meant to 
be read, you mean, for one thing, of course, that it was not 
meant to be studied.” 

When Wilson wrote The State he wrote a book to be 
studied. When he wrote Division and Reunion he wrote a 
book of information laced with historical philosophy. But 
when he wrote George Washington he wrote a book to be 
read and enjoyed. A harsh critic calls it romantic biography. 
It is romantic only in the sense in which Bliss Perry in his ad- 
mirable book on The American Mind asserts and proves 
that romance is deep imbedded in the American character, 
from boys “‘playing Indian” to cowboys and, as he says whim- 
sically, real estate agents. It is romantic only in the sense 
that an unspoiled American prefers the picturesque to the 
sophisticated. It is romantic only in the sense that what is 
natural in the American mind loves the heroic in heroic men. 
Poor disillusioned Thomas Carlyle thought that romance 
had died with Frederick of Prussia. But Carlyle had not been 
in America; yet he saw something beautiful or heroic in a 
few Americans whom he met intimately or casually, like 
Emerson or Daniel Webster. Americans are incorrigible 
hero devotees. There was that in Wilson which quivered into 
rhetoric when he read about and meditated on George Wash- 
ington. 

The book is in no way fictionized biography in the manner 
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of brilliant Lytton Strachey, himself excusable because of 
his dazzling genius, but unhappily responsible for a horde of 
would-be disciples, without his gifts, only with his romantic 
embellishments and distortions. Wilson’s George W ashing- 
ton is not of that ilk. It is factual, illuminated with imagina- 
tion, departs not from accredited records. Perhaps that is 
one just ground of criticism, that it adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the facts about Washington. But the hero 
rides through the volume, stately yet alive. 

It is not a documental book, has neither footnotes nor 
bibliography. No searching of the archives was needed. 
Merely a careful reading, or re-reading of things familiar, 
such as Robert Beverley’s History and Present State of 
Virginia, the writings of William Stith, Hugh Jones, James 
Blair; the salty wit of William Byrd of Westover, who 
“never took the pains to publish anything,” but whose writ- 
ings were printed later and were frequently quoted from with 
gusto by Wilson; Washington’s own voluminous writings, 
cited in extenso by Wilson; the writings of John Adams and 
other Revolutionary notables. One may trace through the 
text much of Wilson’s preparatory reading. 

There are some surprising omissions. In a brief account 
of the battle of Charlestown he refers to “the hills of 
Charlestown,” but does not name the most famous of them. 
The index refers to “‘the Battle of Bunker Hill.” But, what- 
ever the precisionist may call the engagement, the “general 
reader’ to whom the book is chiefly addressed has his eyes 
peeled for the name of the fateful hill in the text. Thomas 
Paine is not called by name. Later, in a superb address at 
Trenton Wilson quoted Paine’s most familiar phrase, “times 
that try men’s souls” and there are brief allusions to him in 
the History of the American People, but no reference in 
George Washington to the man with “genius in his eyes,” 
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whose pen, so said contemporaries, next to Washington’s 
sword did most to win the Revolutionary War. In the His- 
tory there are ample accounts of Benjamin Franklin, but in 
the Washington only two casual references to him, though 
there are analytical and just estimates of Samuel and John 
Adams. Arriving at the Battle of Saratoga the author says 
of Howe he ‘‘did not ascend the river” to join Burgoyne, 
omitting the piquant and somewhat tragical circumstance 
that George Germaine back in England dispatched to Bur- 
goyne orders for the conjunction of troops, but neglected to 
sign or send the complementary letter to Howe, whether or 
not it is apocryphal that Germaine neglected this crucial de- 
tail because of his haste to be off on a fox-hunt. In the same 
account of Saratoga the author says merely that “Arnold 
once more made his name in battle,” with no allusion to that 
wild horseback ride and tocsin summons to troops which 
probably won the victory and accentuates the perfidy of Bene- 
dict Arnold’s subsequent treason. Similar omissions could be 
multiplied, but are minor considerations compared with the 
thing that Wilson does, the re-creation of Washington him- 
self, which, with all respect for Dr. Dodd, is not “eulogy,” 
not “one more addition to the steel engraving statues of the 
Father of his Country.” Washington emerges from the 
pages an understandable human being, unblemished by gos- 
sip, a la Rupert Hughes, it is true, but human. William Bay- 
ard Hale in his venomous book The Story of a Style sneers at 
Wilson for writing that Washington “rode in his noble way” 
through the streets of New York. Well, didn’t Washington 
ride “nobly” ? What is the objection to stating a fact? 
Hostiles, writing after the World War, conjured the no- 
tion of self-portraiture in the Washington, self-punctilious, 
aloof, resentful of familiarities, insistent upon deference. 
They could not have said this honestly if they had known the 
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modest gentleman of Library Place, Princeton, whose sense 
of humor would have erupted at the suggestion that he him- 
self would some day be in Washington’s chair, head of the 
nation, leader in efforts to reorder a war-distracted world. 
Such deductions are post hoc. 

Wilson reverenced Washington, whether or not “too 
much,” as Dr. Dodd says, is matter of opinion. Loving ex- 
ternal England, loving Virginia, charmed by the similarity 
between the two, loving the stately manners of an antique 
world, Wilson himself, when he was writing this book, was 
the simplest of men in dress, demeanor, habit of life, and 
something of a romanticist, though no romancer. Roman- 
ticism is in part a love of things remote, and young Professor 
Wilson was sufficiently remote from Washington’s days and 
Washington’s ways. 

He himself was a good horseman though no hunter, and 
he rejoiced in fancy over the authentic facts of those hard- 
riding, fox-hunting eighteenth-century Virginia gentlemen. 
He himself seldom drank anything, but he relished the rec- 
ords of those stout-hearted, strong-bellied Virginians of a 
century and more earlier returning from an all-day hunt for 
prolonged sessions over the punch bowl, out-of-door men 
who could carry their liquor, and, when they couldn’t, would 
be put to bed by faithful negro servants, sleep like the just, 
and awake next morning clear-eyed and ready for another 
day in the field, another evening in the great hall. 

Wilson, like most Americans with the “American mind,” 
loved a hero, and his pulse beat faster as he read and wrote 
of young Washington on Braddock’s ill-starred campaign, 
of the much older Washington at Trenton and Yorktown. 

Wilson does not fail to catch the homelier side of Wash- 
ington’s career, the sagacious planter, unerring judge of 
horse-flesh, practical surveyor. 
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With his own political instincts he understood Washing- 
ton, the reluctant statesman, accepting the presidency only 
because duty called that way, by sheer intelligence and devo- 
tion to the new country becoming an exceedingly able head 
of affairs; conscientious and conscious of the perils of the 
new country; walking circumspectly, aware that his acts 
would become precedents, as did his flat refusal to accept a 
third term in the presidency. 

Wilson makes quietly realizable Washington’s return to 
Mt. Vernon, his wife and step-grandchildren; his adaptation 
to the much-changed Virginia, in many ways different from 
the pre-war Virginia. 

With an artist’s restraint Wilson calmly records the phys- 
ical exposure and death of Washington—less than half a 
page. Dr. Joseph Wilson’s comment was: ‘Woodrow, I am 
glad you let George do his own dying.”’ 

The great fault of the book is an over-styled manner of 
writing. Comment on that may be reserved for paragraphs 
on 4 History of the American People. Sufficient now to say 
that the fine forthrightness of the literary style of Congres- 
sional Government and Division and Reunion has gone, and 
Wilson is on his way to the troublesome literary mannerisms 
of his History of the American People. He has been reading 
books too much for their stylistic qualities. He is progressing 
to the pit which every self-conscious “‘stylist,” like Henry 
James, say, digs for himself. He was to come out of all that 
and write his greatest literature when he wasn’t thinking 
of “literature” at all, was thinking only of his responsibili- 
ties to the Nation of which he had become chief executive, of 
his responsibilities to a world in the mad chaos of universal 
murder. 

But to return to the matter of the book. Wilson’s patriot- 
ism increases with the narrative: the just causes of disaffec- 
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tion ; the confusions and blunderings of the English ministers, 
Grenville, Rockingham, North. 

Precisely because Wilson had for nearly twenty years been 
getting more intimately acquainted with the long struggle of 
Englishmen for self-government, he could the better under- 
stand the colonists’ contentions; who, whether deliberate men 
like Washington, or flaming torches like Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry, insisted upon the inalienable rights of Eng- 
lishmen since Magna Carta. He is almost profuse in praise 
of the pro-American stand and arguments of Chatham and 
his own Edmund Burke. There are sharp passages in criti- 
cism of the futilities and stupidities of the British govern- 
ment. But the book is not vitriolic, as too much American 
history has been. 

George Washington isa book by an informed and thought- 
ful American; too well-informed to be a twister of the Lion’s 
Tail, too loyal to the new nation to leave any misapprehen- 
sions about the essential justice of the colonists’ demands. 
It is a book to make more patriotic and intelligent Americans, 
to rouse fresh admiration without adulation for the grave 
gallant central figure in the struggle. 

In his essay, The Truth of the Matter, Wilson stresses 
imagination as well as knowledge of the facts as prerequisites 
for the writing of reliable history. Excellently blended are 
the two when he undertakes the “difficult art of telling the 
truth.” 

If a book brings to life a superlative man of the past, a 
foregone gracious mode of life, a relentless struggle against 
odds, is it not worth the writing—and the reading? Such is 
Wilson’s George Washington. 

I must be briefer in haphazard comment on the longer 
book, 4 History of the American People. The model was 
Green’s Short History of the English People, which Wilson 
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had been reading since he was a college boy. Frankly, Wil- 
son’s book does not measure up to the model. Green’s book 
is a masterpiece, Wilson’s is not quite that. 

For one thing, Wilson was, by design, writing a more 
“popular” book than Green’s; again, as the Washington, a 
series of magazine articles to be read, not studied. 

For another thing, the ambush of “style” has entrapped 
him, more than in the Washington, the fate of the literary 
“stylist,” whose flaws grow by what they feed on. 

As in the Washington, he apparently has not searched the 
manuscript archives, but has read carefully early and later 
printed Americana, from John Smith, Bradford, Winthrop, 
Hakluyt, Parkman, down through Official Records of the 
Rebellion, Olmstead’s Texas Journey, John S. Wise’s End 
of an Era, Alexander H. Stephens’ Constitutional View of 
the War between the States, Grant’s Memoirs, the Congres- 
sional Record, innumerable “‘lives’”’ of leaders of the Civil 
War, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, newspapers 
and magazines, and much else that cannot be listed here, for, 
unlike the Washington, this work has long bibliographies at 
the conclusion of each chapter. The range of reading and 
reference is immense. 

Saturation in elder books seems to have intensified Wil- 
son’s instinct for quaint expressions. There are mannerisms 
which would have been affectations in a less unaffected writer. 
One grows a bit weary of “tis” and “twas,” of the prefix 
“Mister” attached to every masculine name, even “Mr. 
Pym” and “Mr. Bacon,” meaning Nathaniel of Bacon’s Re- 
bellion. Words not archaic are coddled and repeated to 
weariness, “great,”’ “gallant,” “process,” and so forth. One 
of Mr. Wilson’s loyal friends said that he wished Mr. Wil- 
son would bottle up “process” and not reopen the bottle. 

I have been reading a particularly vicious book on the Wil- 
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sonian mannerisms, W. B. Hale’s The Story of a Style, and it 
is surprising to find what a catalogue of repeated words the 
author, an able man who should have been better employed, 
has massed, what a superabundance of adjectives, of vague 
locutions, of overmannered introductory sentences, in short 
of stylistic flaws, due not to carelessness but to fascination 
for stylisms. 

Francis Bacon wrote: “The first distemper of learning is 
when men study words and not matter.’ Wilson would never 
have ceased to study matter, but as I read American People 
I am reminded of what Bacon said in furtherance: ‘Words 
are but the images of matter . . . to fall in love with them 
is all one as to fall in love with a picture.” The younger 
Wilson, like Shakespeare in his nonage, was amorous of 
words and phrases. But Wilson was quite unaware of his 
own trend, was mildly surprised when a reviewer called his 
style ‘‘self-conscious,” though he with whom Wilson talked 
of this thought silently that one who did not know the man, 
his personal unaffectedness, might well get from the printed 
page an impression of self-consciousness. 

This study of words may have been fitting Wilson for the 
simpler grandeur of his greatest state papers. About eighteen 
years after Shakespeare wrote the “sugared” phrases of 
Love’s Labor’s Lost he wrote Coriolanus, a neglected play 
but one of the noblest things he ever did in its restrained 
phrasing. Sixteen years after Wilson wrote the History of the 
American People he wrote the special message to Congress 
advising a declaration of a state of war between this country 
and Germany, which, regarded merely as English composi- 
tion, has no parallel in presidential addresses, except Lin- 
coln’s speech at Gettysburg. Both men had learned much in 
the long intervals. After all, it is something to phrase a 
people’s most sacrificial aspirations in a way to make endur- 
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ing literature. Wilson, when his popularity was at its apex 
once said quite simply: “One reason why the American 
people accept me is that I can put into words what nearly all 
are thinking.” 

To a considerable extent Wilson had forgotten “‘litera- 
ture’ in the noblest utterances of his life, the imperishable 
war utterances, but, like Whistler, he had “learned how.” 

I find in John A. Stewart’s Robert Louis Stevenson a per- 
tinent passage. He is speaking of Sir Walter Scott’s blem- 
ished literary style but vast epic achievement, and writes: 
“Tt is no paradox to say that not until the creative writer 
forgets words in the glow . . . of creation does he achieve 
the glories, the harmonies, and witcheries of great style.” 

The old Samoan chieftain turning away from Stevenson’s 
fresh covered grave and saying simply: ‘“Tofa, Tusitala,” 
(“Sleep, Teller of Tales’’) made, unconsciously, better 
literature than Stevenson himself had made in many over- 
laden pages of faultless diction. 

Wilson had not the naive simplicity of the Samoan chief 
nor the blemishes of Sir Walter Scott, but when he was 
caught in the deluge of blood that was engulfing the world, 
he, forgetting words, made a more impeccable literature 
than when he wrote the American People, when, alluding to 
Francis Bacon’s language, he was “‘in love with words.”’ 

Shifting from this matter of “‘style’’ one turns to the five 
thick volumes (multiplied into ten by the publisher in later 
editions) and thinks what a deal of American history one 
may learn here: history from the early Spanish explorers and 
chroniclers down through the administration of President 
McKinley. Doubtless present-day specialists can name works 
more essential than this and the writings of John Fiske. 

But both these men wrote history as literature and knew 
what they were writing about. Wilson admired Fiske, a little 
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ruefully. He was too large-minded to be jealous, but he knew 
that Fiske was doing, with a somewhat lighter touch than 
his own, the thing he was striving to do, writing history as 
literature. Upon the announcement of a new book by Fiske, 
Wilson said, smilingly but meaningfully: “L wish he would 
keep out of my bailiwick.” 

Of the little for which there is space I remark on the pro- 
portioning of Wilson’s work, the apparent ease with which 
he subordinates details to the purpose of the whole book. 
It is easier to condense the story of the battle of San Jacinto 
than to spread a panorama of the confused struggles of 
Spain, France, Mexico, England and Holland to win and 
control the region now known as the United States of Amer- 
ica. One of the outstanding merits of the book is the ordered 
arrangement of major and lesser events. Wilson’s mind was 
an instrument of singular order and precision. 

Thus, Wilson knows and sets down the story of San 
Jacinto succinctly as part of a greater whole, not a localism 
but an heroic episode in the westernization of the Union. 
He specifies the attack, the repulse, the slaughter, the sur- 
render to ‘“‘the redoubtable Sam Houston,” the capture of 
the Mexican prisoners of war including Santa Anna himself, 
specifies the small number of Americans, the large number 
of Mexicans killed and wounded, dramatizes the event with 
Aaron Burr’s comment: “I was thirty years too soon,” and 
passes on to the immense importance of free Texas to the 
Union, and, later, after the Mexican War, to the vast sig- 
nificance of the great new region in the expansion of the 
West, the struggle over state sovereignty and the prolonged 
Congressional debates over slavery, leading up to the titanic 
war between the states. 

He sticks to his doctrine that the South was right in legal 
interpretation of the constitution, the North wrong in that, 
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but right in its perception that the expanding West and the 
rapidly developing industrialism, the increase of immigra- 
tion, had compelled a fresh interpretation of the constitution. 

Though never a soldier in uniform, Wilson possessed a 
true understanding of military strategy. That was mani- 
fested in his remarkable address to the officers of the Atlan- 
tic fleet in 1917 when he said that only by encircling the 
“nest” of German U-boats could submarine warfare be 
stopped, not by letting the German boats sail from their base 
and then hunting them over the wide seas—his own words 
were “hunting hornets all over the farm.” 

His understanding of the strategies of Union and Con- 
federate armies has already been referred to in our résumé 
of Division and Reunion. This is expanded in the American 
People. 

One of his fine traits as an historian is his impartiality. 
Personally he was a hot partisan, but he knew that the 
historian must hold the scales as even as the goddess of jus- 
tice. None could tell by reading his histories whether he was 
Northern or Southern. He understood both sections even 
as General Lee and President Lincoln had understood. He 
sympathized with the heroic South, its almost unparalleled 
sacrifices, its never surpassed valor, fighting, back to the wall, 
for a cause that was already lost when it began, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant field victories it won in the earlier period of 
the war, victories due largely to the leadership of command- 
ing ofhcers whose military acumen and power of enlisting 
the worshipful following of men in the ranks has scarcely 
been equalled, certainly not surpassed in the history of war- 
fare. But his convictions were on the side of the North under 
the civilian leadership of Abraham Lincoln, for he knew that 
a divided country would inevitably lead to the setting up of 
a number of petty states, probably preys to foreign conquest. 
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In conversation he once said what he would never have 
written in a book: “My feelings about Jefferson Davis are 
most illogical. I am sure the South should have lost, but I 
am impatient with Davis who did so much to make it lose.” 

Another fine trait, this time intuitional and literary, is his 
power of portraiture. To describe a great man of the past 
as justly as one man can understand and describe another 
was one of his aims and one of his accomplishments. Of 
course he had to write of the economics of history, the west- 
ward migration, the epochal acquisition of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory, the foreign imbroglios with Mexico by land, with 
England by sea and land, the blockades, the dispute over the 
Northwest boundary, the night debates in Congress, the 
compromises, the political campaigns, the transforming 
mechanical inventions, the home life on the stately Southern 
plantations and in the rude frontier cabins, the fiscal policies, 
the decisions of the courts, of innumerable other matters, 
but his portraits of men stand out like embossments on a 
shield. 

He liked strong men, such as Andrew Jackson, whom he 
liked scarcely less for his eccentricities and dictatorial ways. 
He liked men of simplicity, in the manner of General Taylor ; 
simplicity mingled with high intellectualism, such as Lincoln, 
Olympians, such as Daniel Webster, well-nigh perfect men 
such as General Lee, whom he had seen when he was a little 
boy, whose autographed photograph stood on the mantel 
in S Street, when he himself was old and broken. John 
Drinkwater’s play on Lee was performed in Washington 
when Mr. Wilson was too ill to attend the theatre. Testily 
he said: ‘‘No Englishman can understand Lee, no, nor no 
Northern man either.’ Yet he himself, Southern-born, 
understood Lincoln so well that his address at Hodgenville 
is not only a portion of imperishable American literature, 
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but called forth many letters from people who had known 
Lincoln personally and who said that in all the multifarious 
writing about Lincoln this was the only thing that really 
probed the inmost nature of Lincoln. 

Wilson was scarcely ever finer than when portraying a 
great subtle man in whose doctrines he did not believe. Con- 
sider this on John C. Calhoun, with whose theories of the 
constitution he disagreed, but in whom he discerned a tragic 
trait of devotion to the death: 

‘A tall spare old man, the lines of whose striking face and 
haunting deep-set eyes marked him as the very embodiment 
of a single stern and watchful purpose, an ascetic knight 
challenger set down in lonely guard to keep an ancient shrine 
of doctrine. Eight years before he had told his friends upon 
what single principle he had acted since 1823, and must ever 
act so long as he remained upon the field of action. He had 
opposed Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, had supported General 
Jackson and then turned from him, had acted with the Whigs 
against Mr. Van Buren and with Mr. Tyler against the 
Whigs, always with his one hope and purpose, ‘to restore the 
old states rights Republican doctrine of ’98; with the solemn 
belief that on their restoration the existence of our free pop- 
ular institutions depended.’ He came of the hard-willed, 
indomitable stuff of the North of Ireland, and showed in all 
his strenuous course the definite mind, the inflexible purpose, 
the reserved self-restraint of the Ulsterman. When he went 
off the stage politics seemed bereft of some force, as of 
private and personal conviction, and left to the guidance of 
men who looked for their opportunity, not for their day of 
justification.” 

The utter justice of that estimate, the mingled analysis 
and fact need no comment; not analysis in the tedious man- 
ner of the pedagogue, but one magnificent clause which con- 
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nects Calhoun with that great chivalry of the Old South, “an 
ascetic knight challenger set down in lonely guard to keep 
an ancient shrine of doctrine.” 

The reference to Calhoun’s North-of-Ireland origin is 
symptomatic of Wilson’s devotion to the land of his own 
ancestors, which is the region of Andrew Jackson’s ancestry. 
On his death bed Jackson expressed only one regret, that he 
had not hanged Calhoun; but Wilson sees deeper than the 
old frontier autocrat saw, sees that Calhoun’s apparent 
changes were really marks of his steadfastness. It was the 
country that was changing, not Calhoun. That North-of- 
Ireland stuff, really Scottish by origin, was heart of oak 
bound with hoops of steel. Self-willed Andrew Jackson 
changed only because his environment had changed, and with 
that change his convictions, to which he held as tenaciously 
as Calhoun held to his ‘Republican’ (old name of the Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy) principles. Calhoun was fighting for a 
lost cause but he fought as vigorously as Jackson fought for 
the new and winning cause, the cause of a recently-born West- 
ern Democracy. They were great fighters, these North-of- 
Ireland men. They would much rather enter Gethsemane 
and climb Calvary than sacrifice a principle. Woodrow Wil- 
son himself was to exemplify this in later years. 

Professor John Stuart Blackie said that if people would 
only remember that Gladstone was Scottish they would cease 
to wonder that he was ‘‘a great scholar and a great states- 
man.” 

Wilson’s analyzed portrait of Calhoun, though eloquent, 
could scarcely be challenged for its diction and structure even 
by William Bayard Hale. It is a nobler monument than 
could be carved in marble or cast in bronze, and it is only 
one of several kindred pieces of word-magic in the History 
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One matter in this History, not directly related to what I 
have been saying, but pertinent to the literary cast of Wil- 
son’s mind during those happy years in Library Place. 

In the last volume he wrote, anent the census of 1890: 

“Immigrants poured steadily in but with an alteration of 
stock . . . Throughout the century men of the sturdy stocks 
of the north of Europe had made up the strain of foreign 
blood which was every year added to the vital working force 
of the country, or else men of the Latin stocks of France and 
northern Italy; but now there came multitudes of men of the 
lowest class from the south of Italy and men of the meaner 
sort out of Hungary and Poland, men out of the ranks where 
there was neither skill nor energy nor any initiative of quick 
intelligence . . . men whose standards of life and of work 
were such as American workmen had never dreamed of... . . 
The Chinese were more to be desired, as workmen if not as 
citizens, than most of the coarse crew that came crowding in 
every year at the eastern ports.” 

A man of intelligence with ambition for electoral political 
office could not have written that. He would have foreseen 
the thing that came to pass when ten years later he should 
become a candidate for popular suffrage. He would have 
foreseen that this passage would be capitalized against him 
by hostile newspapers and opposition speakers. It was, gen- 
erally and generously. 

The wonder is that Wilson survived the indiscretion. He 
would not have done so, but for the Progressive clamor in the 
West and the Northwest, and but for the wide-open split in 
the Republican Party. 

However, when Wilson wrote that paragraph he was not 
thinking of political candidacy at all. He was man of letters 
writing history. 

STOCKTON AXSON. 
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